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Routes to tour in 

TheHatz 

and Heath Route 




German roads will get you . 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mlttelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, . 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with Its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1,000 years 
old. it boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 


p 




Big powers still bogged 
down on key issues 



Tl/ffoscow is playing East-West rel- 
x alions rather coolly, pessimisti¬ 
cally and a bit stand offish. Washington 
is torn between demonstrative White 
House optimism and Congress demands 
for.greater disarmament. 

it seems that White House optimism 
is gaining the upper hand. 

The expert-level talks paving the way 
for the second meeting between Presi¬ 
dent Reagan and General Secretary 
Gorbachov have been referred to by 
both sides as “serious, substantial and 
to-the-point." 

There are some encouraging trends in 
the East-West game: agreement has 
been reached on an extensive exchange 
C r ' 'fc'/'Jmtne for >cli«»'*leliilt]ii:ii, mu- 
dents, scientisWartists and sportsmen. 

Another pleasant feature is that the 
governments have not again slipped into 
ihe icy rhetoric which poisoned the pol¬ 
itical atmosphere during the first years 
of the Reagan Administration. 

Progress has been made compared 
with 1984/85. But there is a list of steps 
backward as well. 

This list is headed by President Rea¬ 
gan's announcement not to respect the 
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Provisions of the second Strategic Arms. 
Limitation. Treaty(Salt II) as.of 1987. 

. There is also uncertainty about the, 
future of the anti-ballistic missile treaty! 
(ABM). The ABM treaty, which wqs: 
drawn up in 1972, is still the most cffec-i 
jive barrier against Reagan’s Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDJ), since it bans 
[he testing and deployment of space-, 
Dosed defence,weapons. 

A -third point which has particularly- 
jnhbyed Moscow is Reagan’s renewed 1 
einsal tp join, the Soviet lest ban mora*’ 
pnuth which has just bden extended uii-: 
Ml the end of the year. ...! 

Soviet behaviour has also worsened 


the situation because of their vague in¬ 
formation on the use of radar facilities 
near Krasnnjor&k or the cncodemcnt nf 
data during missile tests. 

If all these aspects are included in the as¬ 
sessment the situation looks less positive. 

It at least becomes clear that there is 
a reason for the scepticism expressed by 
Soviet newspapers and officials. 

Americans and Soviets have made 
headway, in marginal fields, but there are 
no signs of tangible progress on key issues. 

The only thing they have renchcd 
agreement on is the objective formulat¬ 
ed by their foreign ministers Shultz and 
Gromyko and confirmed at lust year's 
summit meeting between Reagan and 
Gorbachov that negotiations arc being 
conducted to “prevent an arms race in 
space and to end it on earth ..." 

The fact that this common realisation 
lias not yet led to concrete action is a re¬ 
sult nl the deep ntisiiust whieli I’u-m- 

dent Reagan in particular has with re¬ 
gard to the Kremlin and arms control. 

What other reason con there be for his 
unwillingness to budge from his dream of 
a reliable technological response to inter¬ 
continental missiles — SD1? 

He is wary of the political response, 
namely to reduce the number of strate¬ 
gic arms via corresponding agreements 
with the other side. 

He again made this clear this month 
by pointing out that (SDI) technology 
gives both sides the possibility of reduc¬ 
ing theif arms arsenals without jeopar¬ 
dising their own security. 

The risk that one side might cheat by 
retaining more' missiles than agreed up¬ 
on, Reagan added, could be eliminated 
via effective defence. Reagan also left 
no doubts about his intentions: 

“When the time has come and re¬ 
search is ready, we shall deploy." The 


T he Soviet Union has announced it is 
tp continue its unilateral- ban on 
nuclear tests until the end of the year;.. 

:■ Wheru 4 he Soviet, party boss; Mikhail 
Gorbachov, explained ,why he thought 
an extension was the right.decision, lie 
gave the impression that there had been 
opposition to it in the Soviet .Union.. 

He had. managed to prevail and persu? 
adc the Politburo to approve,the decision. 

The Soviet Union began its self-im¬ 
posed ban a year ago, It was to have ex¬ 
pired on August 6. 

Speaking on television, Gorbachov 
said an ex tended ban might'I end to a bil¬ 
ateral agreement during a sum mi (meet¬ 
ing with President Reagofi. 1 

Gorbachov those his words carefully. 
He did not say that a bilateral agreement 
was aptecbhditioh for a h^w summit. 

Instead, ft became clear that he would 
be Satisfied 1 if the sumhiit resulted'in an 
agreement. This is the 'political crux or' 
Gorbachov’s statement. ■' :1, "" !: '•* 



Soviet Union, which has alsu bet-n con¬ 
ducting military space research for 
years, sees this as the critical aspect. 

In thetr eyes; o-tteploymem Of SDI 
systems would mean extending the arms 
race to space and thus renouncing the 
Shultz-Gromyko formula. 

Since Reagan seems unwilling to talk 
about this subject the disarmament dia¬ 
logue has come to a standstill. 

The vision of an invulnerable and 
“missile-proof' United States is pre¬ 
venting negotiators in Geneva from 
making greater efforts to ease the al¬ 
ready critical nuclear arms situation. 

For as long as it seems possible to un¬ 
dermine an SDI system by increasing 
the number of missiles the chances of 
ihe “big deal" arc poor. 

This need not of course mean that 
further progress is impossible. 

The problems relating to SDI and 
ABM as well as the reduction of strate¬ 
gic arsenals could be shelved until 
Washington really nows what is wants., 

The aim behind 
renewal of 

Soviet test ban 

So far the United States has al\yayi 
stated that the coritimmtiori of its under¬ 
ground nucleartcsts Is not only aimed at 
modernising lut nuclear weapons arsen¬ 
al, where it feels it has some technologi¬ 
cal catching up to do, but is alsd neces¬ 
sary ih terms of SDI research. 

This would now Seem to be the, deci¬ 
sive motive for Gorbachov’s call for a nr 
end to Nuclear tests. - 
■ Tf fie Were able to mobilise public pres¬ 
sure on President Reagan, anil hie Seims to 
ha\4 achieved some;success in ibis respect 
in 'Congress, he rbighl feei that an end to 
American nUclear tests woiiid ‘ decisively 


(Carlo.in: Waller Hunel- Ki>lnvr-Stn«Ji An/eigeij 

In the meantime practical steps could 
be taken at other levels, such as nuclear 
medium-range weapons, the ban o— 
chemical weapons, troop reduction 
talks in Vienna and the CSCE confer¬ 
ence in Stockholm. 

These are all ways of creating a situa¬ 
tion in which a compromise could be 
reached on strategic arms stability. 

This will not be possible during Rea¬ 
gan's period in office, but will be possi¬ 
ble when his successor comes along. 

Gorbachov is not the only one forced 
to start saving. 

In view of the huge deficit and public 
debt in America Congress is also start¬ 
ing to puli the emergency brake. 
..Technological solutions are, unfpriu- 
nately, very expensive. 

Realisation of this fact already made 
it easier to do without certain anti-bal¬ 
listic missile system during the seven- 

! ^ es ' ■ 1 "« ' Wolfgang Schmieg 

(NurnbcrgirNpchrichien, ly August iyK6) 


weaken the SDI programme. Contrary 
to. the common assumption, however, 
ijiis would increase die incentive-for 
genuine .disarmament,. but.reduce that 
incentive. ; .. , 

, Gorbachov would. not then ;need. to 
make specific promises,on actual disar-- 
mament in order to. achieve a limitation 
ofthe American spi; programme. ; ; 

In this sense if-Gorbachov concent, 
(rates on his popularity-conscious call 
for n.ban on nuclear tests this.ruje^l .pot 
necessarily be a posjtiyc.sign, 

Such an. approach cap Id indicate t^fll 
Gorbachov is unwilling tp take any further- 
reaching . steps ^towards cjis armament, at 
least not wiiUeftontdtffe^p.is president. 

Gorbacliov wants to.bind the Reagan 
Administration. He then hopes to achieve 
the kind of agreement he really wants’in 
negblialions wilhRchgari's successor., 

A great deal at least would support 
this sceplical interpretation, 

(DerTaigcsspicgel, Berlin, 2(1 August 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Congress vote 
hits European 
SDI hopes 

W ell," said John Glenn, the first 
American to orbit the earth in a 
space capsule, and today a senator in 
Ohio, “I've had enough of the people in 
Washington who talk like Rambo and 
act like Bambi." 

The man who in 1962 Was hailed as a 
hero of the American pioneering spirit 
was referring to the die-hard supporters 
of free trade, who are unwilling to back 
down from their beliefs despite a loom¬ 
ing balance of trade deficit of $ 170bn. 

The protectionist Senator from Ohio 
forwarded a defence budget amendment 
requiring all'future SDI research con¬ 
tracts to be placed inside' the United 
States unless the Pentagon certifies that 
the work in question.cannot be done by 
American companies 
The. amendment was- passed by the 
Senate. This was a slap in the face for 
the United States' allies. 

it now looks as if the many years of 
debates in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many on the pros and cons of SDI parti¬ 
cipation, which strained the alliance and 
almost led to a serious split between 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Gcnscher, moy 
have been a waste of lime. 

The dream West German firms had oF 
getting a big slice of the SDI cake (not 
sd much in terms of money but of tech¬ 
nological know-how) may be over. 
~ l *“’Ihe denis that Messerschmitr- 
BofJcow-Blulun. interatom, Schott and 
Carl Zeiss have allegedly .already 
clinched will be carried out. 

German industry as a whole, however, 
could then find itself cut off from access to 
the technology of the 21st century. 

In the hectic rush of the final days in 
session before its summer break the U.S 
Senate dropped another bombshell in 
Bonn's direction. 

The House of Represenatives also 
added the amendment to the Pentagon 
budget that the withdrawal of chemical 
weapons from the Federal Republic of 
Germany should be postponed until 
new chemical weapons have been sta¬ 
tioned there. 

As the representatives also voted for a 
one-year ban on the production of binary 
gas shells, whose two chemical ingredients 
first develop their lethal.effect when they 
mix after launching, these chemical wea¬ 
pons are unlikely to be transported from 
German soli in the near future. 

The wafer-thin majority of 210 to 209 
votes for this amendment could mean that 
all the agreements made between Chancel¬ 
lor Kohl and President Reagan at the last 
economic summit in Tokyo will end up in 
the wastepaper basket. 

This decision also hns implications 
for the decision-making framework of 
the use of chemical weapons. 

Washington's concession to Bonn riot to 
station the new poison gas weapdns in the 
Federal Republic in peacetime, and only 
with Bonn's explicit'approval in a crisis si¬ 
tuation has been criticised in Congress. 

This could, turn Western Europe into 
a chcniical-weapons-frCe zone, which, 
critics claim, would not serve the inter¬ 
ests of the United States. 

The new move by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives could revive "the whale discus¬ 
sion concerning the use, of chemical wea¬ 
pons. . 


During its defence budget debate Con¬ 
gress had a third surprise rearfyfpr Bonn. 

It threatened to’ flitch-the biggest Ger¬ 
man-American Military, tie velopm^htspro- 
jeel RAM, the anti-aircraft missile ^/stem 
planned foo (he West German navy.»; U 
Bonn has already..invested iDM^Om 
in the proper ■;/ ylj 

In a Ie11erVgi rl&Co ngress to ; su(ipo rt ■ 
the project ' , 0Qnqf Defends..*Minister. 
Manfred Worner,^eraph£gi&dihat if the 
money is not provided "for the joint 
development project the consequences 
would be disastrous. 

Unimpressed by this plea Congress 
members stated that cooperation alone 
does not yet warrant continuing project 
which is questionable in military terms. 

The House of Representatives made 
the RAM project contingent upon a 
number of conditions which may prove 
unacceptable to Bonn. 

In disregard of its allies Congress is 
once again going it alone in the field of 
foreign policy. 

What is more, in doing so it also igno¬ 
res political and diplomatic positions 
supported by the White House, not only 
regarding relations to Europe. 

. There have been substantial cutbacks; 
for example, in the Administration's draft 
defence budget, particularly in sensitive 
arms policy areas such as SDI. 

The Senate cut back the draft for the 
Pentagon from $320bn to $295bn, and 
the House of Representatives even re¬ 
duced the figure, to $286bn. 

The Senate Slashed the money for 
SD! to $3.1 bn (White House plan for 
19S7:$5.3bn). 

In both cases a mediation committee 
will have to intervene after the summer 
break and the compromise negotiated 
will have to be discussed in both cham¬ 
bers of Congress. 

This may then be followed by a pre¬ 
sidential veto. 

Although the deadline schedules of 
such parliamentary procedure may still 

fy 

be comprehensible it is not always easy 
to understand what happens behind the 
scenes before the final vote is taken. 

Reference to the Gramm-Rudman 
budget-balancing law alone cannot ex¬ 
plain the current orgy of cuts. 

The disjointed and high-handed action 
by Congress ignores international treaties 
and agreements in a manner unfamiliar to 
the European parliamentarianism. 

Basic policy debates in Congress and 
their results are nevertheless related to 
European parliamentary system, as 
shown during the recent debates on 
South Africa. Nicaragua and the def¬ 
ence budget as a whole. 

1 Governments in other parliamentary 
systems also lose a few of their feathers in 
the fray with the -representatives of the 
people without toppling from power. 

The role assumed by, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives vls-d-vis 
the President, however, often resembles 
that of European Opposition parties. 

The conflict between the President 
and Congress in. embedded in the con¬ 
stitution and the country has become 
accustomed to it. . 

Congress procedure with Us resultant 
“amendments” is mysterious indeed. 

Hpw these amendments, come about 
and what kind qf hor$e-tradi'ng. leads to 
their existence is of ten so, unfathomable 
that even professional, Congress obser¬ 
vers find themselves at a loss., . ;. 

The amendments can disappear just 
as fast as they came. Both the mediation 
Continued on page 4 / 


Bonn running risk ofbecorajiij 
isolated on sanctions issue j 


T he lights would go out in Mozam- 
bique,. Botswana and Lesotho if 
South Africa decided to cut electricity 

supplies ' #4v-!’ -P ■ ■ 

Some of the countries neighbouring '• * 

South Africa depend totally on the Pretoria has conaiderabletMaJ 
South African eleetncty company, ES- disposa | to painfully bril ^ 

™7V . wei Sh* of its superiority in 

This alone shows what problems Africa to bear on its neighboua, 
sanctions against South Africa could Just a j, of the , ! 

bring if it decided to retaliate. electricity. . 

This is one reason why Bonn has been T u pr - ’ r _ . , . 

opposing sanctions. But the issue has pen dence- he forms ofi-; 

now become a foreign policy problem. ** _ ... ' .. j 

Bonn might well find itself ou, on a bUre “ <** 

limb now that both the British govern- mereh f”*g , 

ment and the US Seaate have decided to “i™ r y „„«rt« 8 8 d,ftallia 11 

take tougher lines on sanctions. 

The CDU minister of state in the For- , ®° hi P fLf n ' of 
eign Office called for clear “signals" in Z 4 a f mb,q “ e s “ ports 8° « 

Pretoria’s direction. " African territory. 

The SPD's expert on Africa, Gunther ?? v ! et promisM ot support ilwt i 
Verheugen, shares the opinion of the not fte, P- 
Catholic relief organisation Misereor * In the case 'of Botswana, MaWaffd 
that drastic sanctions are needed. Mozambique' the remitUsmr of their 

The FDP's national executive still * ? milli ° ns wo * e " 
feels that sanctions would be. neither r m,nes ' who wou ‘ d 
meaningful nor effective. Bonn no long- f ropean lmport ban - “ a #,la! ““ 
er.has very much room to manoeuvre in. tactor - ’ 

. The final decision on sanctions will * 1and ■£, 


be taken within the framework of the 
European Community, and now that 
Britain's Prime Minister, Margaret 
Thatcher, has yielded to the pressure of 
her Commonwealth colleagues Bonn 
stands alone. 

On 29 June the Council of Ministers 
of the heads of government of the Euro¬ 
pean Community set Pretoria a three- 
month deadline to start negotiations 
with the banned African National Con¬ 
gress (ANC) and release its Imprisoned 
leader, Nelson Mandela. 

Britain’s Foreign Minister, Sir Geof¬ 
frey Howe, who presides over the Euro¬ 
pean Community, returned empty- 
handed from a goodwill visit to south¬ 
ern Africa. 

Since his return the situation has 
worsened. 


some countries. 

90 per cent of Zimbabwe’s and It- 1 
zambique’s exports go through Sent 
African territory. 

•.Soviet promises of support alone4 
not help. - 

• In the case'of Botswana, 
Mozambique'the rem\l\asees of their 
1.5 millions workers in Swifo { 
mines, who would be hit har&Vj 
ropean import ban, is'a vital econot 
factor. 

• Lesotho, Swaziland and Malawi f; 
totally dependent on South Africn 
transport channels. 

Even Zaire would suffer in this e 
spect. ' 

Pretoria could also hit back alt 
Federal Republic of Germany if it of 
for sanctions. 

The We$t German stpel induslpfir. ^ 
example, is completely *5epento K 
South Africa fqr certain alloy 
rials such as tantalum, valladium ana 
beryllium. 

South Africa is the only counin 
which can supply these products. J 

The amounts it supplies, however, w 
not that significant for its own balaow 
of trade. 

The production of high-grade sieeljj 
the Federal Republic of.Germany« 


i 7-• i MV * t>uwini nvpuuirt 

worsened. be speedily paralysed by counter . 

Pretoria’s government is only willing cott measures, since, as opposed to * 
to negotiate if it potential Black negotia- USA, It has no strategic reserves, 
tion partners first renounce violence! This is not the only example. 

When the deadline expires in Sep- Bonn is faced by a difficult decis 01 

leraber it will be the moment of truth for Regardless of which way the 

Bonn and .the Buropeans. is viewed a weighing-up d «° r " 

The Community’s foreign ministers aspects is also essential. „ 

wdl meet on 6/7 September within the Q ne thins is certain* r<^orrlflg 
framework of their Political Coopera- hearted solutions -hr * 

tion and once again on 15/16 Septem- an Swer 

ber in the Council of Ministers. If „ ' t , a { t0 bB pressurised 

Beforehand, Chancellor Kohl will try doing anything sanctions tnusl,*** 

C “' ,net * U "‘- ,ed prehe^a^^tfMs^.W- w «, 

d ", l ... . . , South Africa’s leaders 534 ^ 

Both of these meetings, however, will been impressed by half-measures 
be overshadowed by the American dfici- • w es t : - 

sion on sanctions. 

What kind of compromise dan be ex- .. (Q 8 iifirHi-Anzelg«r, Borfri, 1 

pected when the'two houses Of the US' ' •' ; / ' , . - ■ 

parliament discuss the Senate's uriambi- :_j. . '. .' — ■ . 

gudus vote for a tough line in mid-Sep- vJ/fjZ (^CTUtCltt _ 

tember? FriirirW, Vatlih flnrihH. 23 SehO*l*Lfl 


T here is much to suggest that when | 
historians look at the achievements 
of the current European Commission- 
ers, they will find it hard to ignore Lord | 

Francis Arthur Cockfield. ' 

Lord Cockfield is the Commissioner 
responsible for internal market, cus- 
10 ms and financial institutions. He is a 
champion of a free market economy 

system. , ■ ,, s ' 

The German media almost automati- . 
caliy praise free-market buffs to the sky. n 
But ironically, Lord Cockfield is almost l 
totally unknown in this country. s 

The British vice-president of the 
Commission speaks no German and dis- • s 
likes public appearances. \ £ 

His declared objective of establishing « 

an internal Community market without 
border control's has. strange as it may i 
seem, run up against the opposition or i 
at least scepticism of several politicians i 
in Bonn's various ministries. 

This would seem to contradict the 
fact that the Community's 12 heads of 
government have been saying time and 
time again since June last year that a 
borderless Europe should become real¬ 
ity by the end of 1992. 

Lord Cockfield is unobtrusive. He 
has a gentle face and wears narrow, 
hornrimmed glasses. He is also over 70. 

But he surprises people with his energy. 

Lord Cockfield received his title in 
19 78 as successful hefad of the British 
chemists’ group Boots. 

Labour politicians were up in arms 
ngainst his nomination as European 
Community commissioner starling in 
January 1985. 

They argued that Lord Cockfield was 
an "irremovable" member of the House 
of Lords, whereas Community commis¬ 
sioners are not allowed to hold national 
u fficc. .. 

In the meantime, however, he has al¬ 
most become the favourite of all those 
European politicians in Strasbourg who 
call for the “removal of border controls" 
as the European Community's major 
immediate objective. ; 

On 16 June last year Lord Cockfield 
presented a White Paper on setting up 
j ufa common market. 

He self-confidently maintained that 
I this was possibly “the most important 
achievement of the Commission". 

! The White Paper has virtually be¬ 
come the bible of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters. 

It not only emphasises that over 300 
Council directives will be needed to 
achieve the common Community mar¬ 
ket without border controls, but also 
i describes how this can be done by the 
f end of 1992. 


EUROPE 


Free market champion seeks 
end to border controls 


South Africa’s leaders ^ 
been impressed by half-measure 5 j 

West - . . ; --W.* 

. ' • (Qoneral-Anzeigir. Borfii,« A “ |U,t 

Slje ©ermoit 


Friadrloh Rainaolw GmbH, 

n 0 rj res v dent th “- ai an: 

nounced, make use of his veto? . Enoiiih i«nBu^ <ub^diwn aimon ajiftw 1 . ► ■ 

And could,a two-thircls majority in . } 'ji 

the House of Representatives then be ntoifc t'No.if - ; , ^ 

fcurtdtooVeriuroWsb^tib^.;," . ; 

The government.in Bonn would cer- . oistrfbirt*d in tiw usArt»; 
tainly be advised to support a coordi. : 

USA a P pr<>a<!h *>» E w° paqaa the . -S 889 !ffiSttSH 

■ tu- ,J la .V.i ’V- >r •' • -Hiin r trAl 'f' Hi v.n fV 

This wpulcj alsq be in,the interests of .|^ipii 

• the Blank African, states which wopld - f. vjSSffi^SSS^^R 
need, help if sanctions nr a .i :v 'T. ■ 


spect that the man responsible for the 
"internal market” before, him, the Ger¬ 
man Community commissioner Karl- 
Heinz Narjes, had already cleared away 
some of the problems: 

Thd previous Brussels approach of is¬ 
suing directives for everything right 
down to tractor seats proved a never- 
ending task. ' . 

Now Brussels commissions existing 
industrial associations, such as the Eu¬ 
ropean Committee for Standardisation 
(CEN) and the European Committee 
for Electrotechnlal Standardisation 
(CENELEC), to elaborate standards in 
their respective fields. 

This approach has the advantage that 
the EFT A member states (Switzerland. 
Austria, Sweden, Norway and Finland), 
which have free trade agreements with 
the European Community, adopt ihe 
same standards right from the start. 

The Council of Ministers has reached 
surprisingly speedy agreement in its re¬ 
cent negotiations with industry on stan¬ 
dardisation in future-oriented fields 
such as television, the next generation 
of digital telephone computers, and 
telecommunications products. 

In other fields there will only be gen¬ 
eral Community guidelines in future, 
e.g. toys. 

Another important obstacle along the 
path to an internal market relates to 
loud and drink regulations. 

j lie Community Cuinnmaioii still 
awaiting the decision of the European 
Court of Justice on the "purity regul¬ 
ations" for German and Greek beer. 

This decision will probably have im¬ 
plications for the Italian wine vinegar 
regulations, the Italian and French 
legislation on pasta products ("semoli¬ 
na" only), cheese (40 per cent fat con¬ 
tent in Italy, only from “pasteurised" 
milk in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many), sausage meat (no vegetable fat in 
the Federal Republic etc.) and chocol¬ 


ate (with "fat content” in Britain, Ire- j 
land and Denmark)- ! 

The Commission's objective is that 
anything permitted in one member state 
should be permitted in the Community 
as a whole provided a label indicates the 
additives. 

Chancellor Kohl has supported this 
line of argument for many years, “since 
German holidaymakers get on all right 
when they’re abroad". 

Bonn Agriculture Minister, Lgnaz 
Kiechle, and his eleven Community col¬ 
leagues, however, still think along main¬ 
ly “nationnl” lines. 

A third important area for efforts to 
set up a common internal market relates 
to the right of firms to establish busi¬ 
nesses in nil Community states, the free 
iqovement of services, and the free 
movement of capital within the Com¬ 
munity. 

Progress has already been made with 
regard to the right of establishment. 

It took sixteen years to find regul¬ 
ations for the freedom of movement of 
chemists in the Community. 

According to Lord Cockfield "only 
sixteen more years" will be needed for 
architects. 

As regards common educational 
standards agreement was recently 
reached on common guidelines for the 
medical training of general practition¬ 
ers. guidelines which already became 
inmiMud .la w m l he jedy-.ru) Republic, ot 
Germany in 1985. 

In the field of the free movement of 
insurance services insurance broker 
Franz Scheicher from Augsburg is cur¬ 
rently taking legal action to obtain a 
landmark decision which may further 
the cause of free competition in the face 
of protective insurance business regul¬ 
ations in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and other Community member 
i states. 

Community judges also took action 


with regard to the free movement of 
transport services. 

The Council of Tranport Ministers 
was criticised.-after legal action by the 
European Parliament for its inactivity, 
and another court decision emphasised 
that the rules of competition in the 
Treaty of Rome also apply to air traffic. 

Although on other occasions the con¬ 
servative-liberal government in Bonn is 
full of praise for “free competition’’ re¬ 
spective ministries in Bonn did not wel¬ 
come the decisions of the Community's 
Court of Justice. . 

These decisions, however, have help¬ 
ed Lord Cockfield move closer to his 
objective of a Community-wide “market 
economy". 

The biggest, obstacle towards a bor¬ 
derless Community market is the har¬ 
monisation of taxes. 

In the Commission's opinion commo¬ 
dities can only be supplied without con¬ 
trols between one Community .country 
and another after .1993 if the ntfps of 
value added lax and of excise duties for 


Distributed In tbs USAty 
Wul 24lti atrsst, Ns# YoA. NX 
Arttals* in TBE iOaAl^THlaU 


Ambitious plan 

Each .time-.a Community, member 
country takes over the presidency of the 
Community on the traditional rotation 
basis a new schedule is drawn up.. 

Between 1 July, 198.6, and 1 July. 
1987, the Community’s Council, of Min¬ 
isters is scheduled to pass 149 direc¬ 
tives. . : . 

This is an ambitious plan, since there 
is currently a backlog of over seventy, 
resolutions in comparison with the 
White paper schedule. , • . ■ > 1 

Before all the controls on the Commun¬ 
ity's borders can be abolished, however, 
a bureaucratic obstacle race has to be 
run, ... .. . • 

The first obstacle 1 is the variety of na¬ 
tional safety and health- protection 
standards for consumers. 

Lord Cockfield Was lucky-' in this-re- 


A subsidy for car maker Daimler- 
Benz is causing some embarrass¬ 
ment for the Bonn government. . 

The Baden-Wiirttemberg Land gov¬ 
ernment has promised the firm : 120 mil¬ 
lion marks if it builds a plant at Rastatt 
- which, strangely enough, is in Baden- / - 
Wiirttemberg. 

Now the European Commission is 
asking Bonn for an explanation. It stiy.s 
there is no justification for the policy on 
regional assistance grounds. The Comr 
mlssioh says It should have been asked 

to approve the subsidy. 

. Bonn has been a strong critic of other ' 
countries’ subsidy habits in the past. It 
was ohe of the ringleaders in instigating 
legal action, again Paris subsidies to 
French car maker Renault. 

Dajmler-Benz is based In Stuttgart, 
Baden-Wdritemberg’s capital. The sub¬ 
sidy was officially said to be a structural 
policy measure for the development qf 
b.uildingland. ; - ' 

Bui it seems nothing ;other .than an: 
eriprntqiis, subsidy:'for one of the. best 
earning; industrial companies ini a-flour- 
ishirtgj; German 'state, And. riow this: 

eponoipically jmplausible;; moV&, Is be¬ 
coming A political burdeq. ■ •' 

In the Renault case,'Paris repeatedly 
granted-subsidies to the state-run com- 


Daimler-Benz 
subsidy 
causes a row 

■ : DIE*ZEU 

• 1 ' .1 

. pany and then called this an Incrense in 
. share capital. ' 

' The Brussels Commission has now 
' taken legal action: against the state sub- 
: sidy, of three billion .francs, which U 
' /claims. Is distorting competition, .i' • • ; 

/ Boah was one of the main advocatea; 

7 of such gtpove. ;; ”; ’■;! 

Rudd.'Secretary; Otto Schlecht : re- 
■! niiiided the government jn Stuttgart that 

• Bohn has repeatedly urged the Gdmmls- 

sion to control Subsidies,in'pte*|rtetly.v , 
Renault’s ease the-iqmpany Would; 
: < have ■ hecofne';.. econornically |riyi|bfe 


‘ ^ixfcB Woflt .. -- r . . . . 

- rSpfitfrs silosidy ’itft’wlH at-most be seen 
as a friendly, gesture. ■ 


IhmldaiUirRaadschQa 

tobacco, alcohol and luxury goods are 
aligned to such an extent that the differ¬ 
ences are no more than five per cent. 

To achieve this the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Holland and Luxembourg 
would by and large have to raise their VAT 
and excise rates (and at the same time re¬ 
duce their wage and income tax rates). 

The corresponding tax rates of other 
Community members are currently well 
ahove the average. 

A committee of financial experts 
came to the conclusion that this is im¬ 
possible, one of the reasons being the 
differences in “lax morale". • 

The fact that the Council of Finance 
Ministers agreed in July that efforts 
must nevertheless be made to gradually 
achieve this objective must rank as a 
breakthrough. 

Lord Cockfield knows that he will not 
see this happen during his period as 
commissioner. Yet he undauntingly 
fights for every step forward, no matter 
how small. Erich Hauser 

{Frankfurter Rundschau. IS August 198f») 

In the eyes of Bonn Economics Minis¬ 
ter Martin Bangemann, however, Spath’s 
move must seem more like an unfriendly 
gesture. Only recently he called upon 
Brussels to enforce the common rules of 
conduct and slop the illegal subsidisation 
of the steel industry. , 

In principle Bangemann is quite right, 
since the Europeans have drawn up relat¬ 
ively precise regulations on steel with re¬ 
gard to what is and what is not allowed. 

However, has he got a leg to stand on 
if his Community, partner's point out 
Bonn’s own subsidisation “sins”? ... 

Brussels has already criticised unieport- 
ed subsidies to aillrig textile companies. 

r . The Commission is currently examin-. 

ing five, such cases by .various LHnder 

| (including Baden-Wiirtiemberg). 

Bangemann has issued a. warning tq 
hi? Land colleagues; ■ . . 

i .-You will surely agree that we i.can 
.■ no longer demand ,the transparency and 
J control in the subsidisation policy purs- 
:■ ued by Commission and; at the, same 
time give cause.for,-oritical'Inquiries by 
V the Commission" • . : • ■ • - 

J . Of course, Ihe Economics Minister Is 
* right. A double standard, however, one for 
^ an ailing textile company and one for a fir. 
j. • nancially powerful Car company should not 
’ be.operated. 1 , • . Klaui-Peter Schmid 


'■ (Die Zdt;Ramburg, 22 August 1986) 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


Veteran MP who has seen 
them all come and go 


I f Richard Stiicklcn is rc-clected (o the 
Bundestag in the general election 
next year, he will be the only politician 
to hold a seal uninterrupted since parl¬ 
iament began sitting in Bonn in 1949. 
That year he was, at 33; the youngest 
member of that parliament. 

Stiicklcn, who has turned 70, is mem¬ 
ber of parliament for Franconia, in Ba¬ 
varia. Since he usually polls about 60 
per cent of the vote in his electorate, he 
is unlikely to be voted out! 


^flnnooerftijt#Hl0jnifinc 


name when he was Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs between 1957 and 1966. He 
used to surprise people by turning up 
unexpectedly to inspecr even the most 
insignificant of offices. > 

it is almost forgoiten that Stiicklen 
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Boat people affair likely to 

stiffen views on refugees 

7 world-wide search .is being mounted Tor a 425-ton coastal freighter, Aurlgac, and 
ils owner, Wolfgang Bindel. Bindel is alleged to have smuggled 154 Tamil refugees 
from Sri Lanka out of West Germany and to have dumped them six miles off the 
Newfoundland coast in lifeboats. The head of Hamburg’s criminal police Dieter 
Heering, said Bindel is thought to.have received at least ‘ Tl J*.® 

ence fa that the Tamils paid 5,000 marks each. Another 38 who had also paid are 
reoorted to have been left behind when the ship left before they arrived. A shipyard 
owner at Brake, on the Weser river near Brcmerhavcn In north Germany, said the 
Aurigae's fuel tanks had been enlarged at the yard and three lircbopts and, 150 life 
belts had been brought on board._ ; ___:— 


Applicants In 
West Germany 
1978 


Miiunvi j iw i/v rviwu UU| ( D - -—- -- 

Stiicklcn hns tremendous political stam- whilc sli11 “'young parliamentarian was 
ina, much like his uncle, David, who was a made father in 1950 of the handicrafts 
MP in the Reichstag in Berlin for 30 years ordinance with which the system of le- 
— hut for the Sbcinl Democrats. ' B a,l y controlled craftsmens chambers 

Frun 2 Josef StrauB, the leader of the wi, h powers to examine and award mas- 
CSU paid tribute to his personal qualit- le f craftsmen's diplomas were re-esta- 
icssomc ten years ago. blished. ; 

His gift for skat and his. love of foot- Stiicklen is the son of a master lock- 


Richard StUckten ... from boy to elder statesman In 37 


ball he said, “are just two external qual¬ 
ities of a political personality with a 
foxy sense of humour nnd a portion of 
real Bavarian cheerfulness which cn- 

mattcr'how'se^ous'^ 11 * 1 pr °^ le,n no an electrical engineer. T^rankfurt’s new mayor, Wolfram r.**: 

He is also n chess niaver and likes In 1943 he b ^ame departmental * ^ruck, has ° ne s P eciaI aim: 1° get 

hunting. head at AEG in Freiberg in Saxony (in the city to overtake London as Europe's 

Sliicklen's football interest is limited w hat today is East Germany). ™ ■ ■ I 

mainly to F.C. Nuremberg. He owes his The occupying Soviets made deputy Democrat nnlitiria^hMh!!? ? hr J st,an 
passion for skat to a small group of se- head of the works in 1945 but he then nf I”®?' ,, . n in J charge The SPD thought they had a winnii; 

Icclcd CSU players with whom he play- lef[ for the West and the parent firm. ceeds Walter w«S?mnn. ,or ! ty \*1 e s f u . c “ candidate, especially as they Mind 

S T ","* “"I (Speaker) of Direc.ly after this he became one of Bonn some CPU ™ mbcrs * 

the Bundestag between 1979 and 1983. the founders of the CSU and the Young ronmenl MbSiter E BrflckV nomination would supper 

In those days, Stiicklcn's beer cellar Union in the constituency of Hilnolt- Rriirk''<; P if»nti«n them, 

in Bonn was subject to many a night- stein. P Tlie rn ° “ 0 “ r P ns . e - But Hauff. who at one stage was bat 

"TteHlSSJSPOnofltlri^H-rten Fmm 1 W w ,W7SfflcMenh»*,he FranlrfurVand th^r ™ .boui as an — ve^ 

Welmcr once calfcdhfm a Sic dCpUIy head of [he CD *-'/CSU faction SPD deciding not to offer a candidate li,n " cs Si 

on ur ° lh n “ h S -I ? in Bonn ‘ In 1966 he «°° d down as Min- after their first choice, Volker Hauff. or ’ de " lded hc d,d 001 ° £5 

’"Xr r Ugh 5 - ,10 ‘ Clear ' ster of Posts in favour of Werner Dol- declined to stand. ,ma S c b X coming out a loser in mayoral 

>r was abusing himforU^consLrvaTive USE'* Pr ° tes '“ nt - )" 'hose days, ev- „ Tho Green party put forward Daniel ele ? , "“L.. 1 . 


blished. i 

Stiicklen is the son of a master lock¬ 
smith who was also mayor of the Bavar¬ 
ian centre of Heidecke. 

After an apprenticeship as a lock¬ 
smith and as an electrician he became 
an electrical engineer. 

In 1943 he became departmental 
head at AEG in Freiberg in Saxony (in 
what today is East Germany). 


years in the Bundutij. 

(Phoio:SwDSla. 


Frankfurt’s new mayor has a 
banking ambition to fulfii 






The Hamburg SPD politician Herbert 
Welmcr, once called him a black man of 
honour — though it was not clear 
whether he was complimenting the man 
or was abusing him for his conservative 
politics, (in German political jargon, the 
blacks are the conservatives). 

When Stiicklen became Speaker, it 


The SPD thought they had a winnit; 
candidate, especially as they bdieiii 
some CPU members not happy #i£ 
Briick’s nomination would suppor 
them. 

But Hauff, who at one stage was bee 
talked about as an alternative 
hiinnos Ran as candidate'for Cta K “' 


erything was ordered in strict propor¬ 
tion. 

From 1966 to 1976 he was head of 


....v.. u.uLMcii i-utainc opcaser, u , _ c . -- 

reached ilfThe ^a'^tmen" ^ ^ Bruck now has the difficult task of ^s, spurs as adviser to..Wl-J j 

During his acceptance speech, he put Then he became deputy Speaker. In ro r PPI shadow™'whis^d h,S predeC , eS / Pnrliamcm nndThairman'of the can- 
aside his text and said he had not been ^79 he became Speaker. In 1983, in manv tear ful with 9 f U . r ? lcft mittee invcstignling the Guillaume J 

^Zr^r aSkin8hilWifet ° mar - ° pp P siti ° n .’ ^ became deputy again. 3 ^ ^ S^bmught do«« 

ry him in 1943. He is chairman of the parliamentary i““ J y „ . n rnl , Ht . 

This brought the house down with ap- building commission. comparison to Cohn-Bcndit whose ' nhnirman of lu s ^ 

plause from all ouarters ■ it ■ . ■ ... candiditure, in view of the make-up of Briick Ittcnmc chairman omu 

Stiirklen hnenn 6 >nno;nn : ,-ui ■ He.is privately involved in the-BMS the city assembly was a lost cause trict CDU branch. In 1977 the CDP 

ialily which cuts across 8 Dartv doHiM ('he S stands for Stiicklen) engineering Bruck is no showman. ' nn absolute majority for 

ii^s. When he occasfonan^Jaunds off C ° mP,,nyKa RudolfSl , «e had the repu.a.ion. of being a 'he Frankfurt assembly 

in his lumberjack style,-people don" . . . 4 „ ' Ru ‘ l °‘f Sl “"‘ ch hardworking reliable background-man 'he job-of party whip, I 

take ofFencc. This oooularhv Fs nari nf All„n«,no. 19 Au,« 1986, who could get things done. toe the party line. It W M < 

the clashes of personal opinio//* | 


-- r — r-* ‘-'“.kiwi 

Cohn Bendit, or “red Danny" as he is of¬ 
ten called because of his leading role in 
the 1968 student agitation. He had no 
chance. . 


As a result Briick was able to be p« _ 
seated practically risk-free as a cod' 1111 
nul politician. 

Thfc 49-year-old Bruck earned fc 
first spurs as adviser to_ Wallmaon i® 


T he affair of the Tamil boat people is 
likely to harden the attitude of peo¬ 
ple in this country who already regard 
the flood of refugees as economically 
rather than politically inspired. 

At first, there was compassion when 
the 154 were discovered adrift off the 
Newfoundland coast. But after it be¬ 
came apparent that they had not been 
fleeing directly from persecution in Sri 
Lanka but had come indirectly through 
West Germany, where they had applied 
for asylum, attitudes became much har¬ 
rier. 

Few in this country will now be too 
concerned about their fate. Even people 
with liberal attitudes will begin to doubt 
themselves. 

The lives of the Tamils were not jn 
danger in West Germany. Their basic 
needs were being taken care of. Despite 
this, they chose to say they were politi¬ 
cal refugees — yet their real aim must 
havebeen.to find a better life in Canada 
lh:m the l ife the y wuiicJ 

them inSMesttSermany. 

The liberal asylum laws in the Federal 
Republic have been misused. The 154 
Tamils have also done a clear disservice 
to their fellow Sri Lankans and other 
asylum-seekers from the Third World. 
They are all likely to be indiscriminately 
lumped together. 

Another factor of course is that they 
have been victims of unscrupulous pro¬ 
fiteers — profiteers with good contacts 
in West Germany. 

The 154 Tamils may find that their 
worst fears and not their dream of a bet¬ 
ter future will now come true. 

Like the Federal Republic, Canada is 
noi keen on absorbing-asylum appli- 


in his lumberjack style,- people don't 
take offence. This popularity is part of 
the reason for his-election as Speaker 
with bigger majorities than his prede¬ 
cessor dnd successor. 

Much like the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
Stiicklen has for some lime been called 
the Hnran cl Richard. Hc acquired this 

Continued from page 2 . 

committee and the presidential veto can 
overturn thorn. It is also possible that n 
second vote is taken an an amendment, 
a strong probability, for example, on the 
chemical weapons issue. 

With a vote of 210-209 the losers are 
bounil to feci that a little gentle persua¬ 
sion during the coming weeks might 
make them tomorrow’s victors. 

This is a possibility the Europeans, .es¬ 
pecially the West Germans, must bank oni 
However, as Manfred Worner’s letter 
of admonition showed they need not 
just sit back and do nothing. 

lions- Wilhelm Vahlefeld 
, (Rhcinkchcr Merkur/Christ und Well, 
Bqnn k 22 August 1986) 
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The asylum seekers 

Land of origin in %, first half 1906 
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Turkey 


Poland 
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Wolfram Briick (left), and hi® predecessor, Walter Wellmann. 


'.;(Pholo: dpa) 


terests. . ■ j \ 

The Land government is a 1 

SPD and Green, a red " 6 reea jfSr 
and they and the- umons were 
Briick’s^vjtfaAste, .. 

As the man in charge of r» 
legal authority, he occasionally 
up in pblitical brawls with them. 

Briick’s attitude to both the-' . 

and ihe Land goVer'rtrtient has ^ 

him a reputation as a hard lih er - * 
doubt whether he has the dip® ^ 
gifts'of Walter Wallman; whofu» ® “ 
won respect from the oppositi° n ’ •. ^ 

Briick wants' to be a Mayor of 
people just-as - much-"as-his 
was. He will- have-difficulty 
leoting enough successes before J , 
local governdiehtelectjqns- : 

• Many muCh-praised' projects s ^ 
the re-building of the old opera 
Rohterberg-Bebauung. add the o * 
the. museum were already finispW- ^. 

;..;. (^.Hgenigln^Zoilung, lS 


canis who have already found safety and 
accommodation in a democratic coun- 

tT y- 

The authorities ImMontreal may well 
decide to send the Tamils back to the 
Federal Republic. ’ 

If Bonn refuses re-entry the refugees 
may be repatriated —> and there is noth¬ 
ing they fear mare. 

In many cases professional rings 
which specialise in channelling refugees 
into countries where they stand a 
chance of being granted asylum are re¬ 
sponsible for gambling with the fate of 
refugees.. . . 

The asylum problem would be a lot 
less serious if such profit-hungry- rings 
did not exist. 

Their organisers find ideal “business 
cundilions" in many countries. - ■ • 

Who aan blame the father of a Leba¬ 
nese family for gtasping any opportun¬ 
ity to get but of a country torn by civil 
War?. . . : ....... . . 


Clearly, Iranians prefer to, flee from 
the regime of the ayatollahs rather.than 
be sent to the slaughter in an endless 
war against Iraq. . . 

Clearly many Indians, Pakistanis or | 
Turks long for a better life away front ^ 
poverty. 

Regardless of the differing motives 
these desires to flee have one things in p 
common: they would be no more than a d 
vague hope were it not for the rings and 
their promises to fulfil the dreams of 3 
many with the magic word “asylum". * 

These “people-runners" sell happi- 1 
ness in n package deal, the plane ticket, t 
the forged passport, the asylum applies- | 
lion and the costs for a German lawyer 
included in the price. i 

Even though someone front Indio 1 
may not be ahlc to rend and write and 
has never heard about the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and its Basic Law he 
soon becomes familiar with the word 
“iisxlum”. with*mi really underMaitdinu 
vs hat ii means. ... ... 

No-one would object'to what these 
rings do if their action really was a ser¬ 
vice to humanity. But it is not. 

The fact that DM5,000 or more is of¬ 
ten charged means that "customers" of¬ 
ten have to sacrifice everything they and 
their family own. 

E ast Berlin is refusing to prevent asy¬ 
lum-seekers arriving from Third 
World countries in East European airlin¬ 
ers from going through to West Berlin. 

The East German authorities know 
they have the whip hand. Any controls 
of thfe Oood of refugees from Iran, Pa¬ 
kistan, Lebanon or Ghana would 
amount to recognising of the boundary 
between the two parts of Berlin as an in¬ 
ternational border. 

It is an almost absurd twist of 1 fate 
that the Berlin Wall, which is this -year 
25 years old, has become a gateway for 
these refugees yet remain a prison fence 
for East Germans who want to travel in 
the same direction. 

| - IL East Germany wanted to,-the flow 

1 of asylum applicants would slow and-the 
result would be an easing of the asylum 
i problem in West Germany. But. why 
. should East Germany do anything? 

It now hns ian excellent reason to 
5 question the status of -Berlin. So East 
3 Berlin and Moscow are unlikely to help 
i West Berlin and Bonn. '• 

. As the president of the Bundestag, 
f Philipp Jenninger, poipted out, the 

GDR cannot be accused of violatingiin- 
t ternational legal norms, at least not for - 1 
s mallyr ’ • " 

The refugee and asylum- problem, 
s therefore. Is,-at-least for-the time being, 
a West German problem. - 
1 - Wagging the finger at East Berlin will 
t- not helplsolve lt and only opens ub old 
i! wounds. 1 ; - '■ 

It certainly does-not help the cities 


Others 

19 


Ghana Vd 


Sri Lanka 


Afghanistan |4 


To justify the high price a distorted 
picture of life in the Federal Republic is 
depicted. 

Berlin authorities, for example, came 
across a document written in Arabic, 
which informed asylum-seekers from 
Lebanon how to deal with German au¬ 
thorities and which contained the Fol¬ 
lowing promise: 

“Every family is given a room to sleep 
in, the room is big. They give you food 
and even do the cleaning .. ■ Everything 
is better than in Lebanon." 

The would-be refugees then discover 
what accommodation and treatment is 

really like in the German refugee camps. 

Hv 1 he lime ihev realise that they 
»Uinil bide idlunettjjl uiiicial recogni¬ 
tion as refugees and of being able to 
permanently stay in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic it is too late. 

The misery of those who are then re¬ 
patriated and have lost all their money 
in an effort to be granted asylum is then 
worse than before. 


East Berlin 
won’t stop 
fugitive flood 


and municipalities in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany cope with the flow of 
asylum-seekers. 

Even if the Berlin loophole were to 
be sealed up the refugees would still 
find some other way of coining. 

The increase during recent years in the 
number of refugees from the world’s crisis 
areas hoping for. a better-life in richer 
countries is a Europe-wide problem.' 

• The Europeans respond by tightening 
up their laws so as to make it more diffi¬ 
cult or even impossible for refugees to 
enter their countries. 

The “boat is full up", they cry, even 
though the influx of refugees has never 
been great enough ill any'European 
country to warrant talk of a threat. : 

The more'the Europeans close their 
borders; the more the have-nots and 
job-seekers from poorer countries will: 
clutch at the last straw in Berlin to gftifl 
entry to a world of prosperity. 

For years experts hbve urged author* 
itles to deal with' asylum application? 
faster, but bn average it still take?' five 
years before a case-has been examined.. 

A speeding up of examination proce¬ 
dure would not only provide more places 


A campaign by the Bonn government 
10 inform potential asylum applicants 
about West German realities in their na¬ 
tive countries is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion in efforts to pul a slop to the orga¬ 
nised refugee swindle. 

This, however, will take time and is 
unlikely to pacify those Who would pref¬ 
er to lighten up the laws governing the 
granting of asylum in the Federal Re¬ 
public. 

Nevertheless, solving the problem at 
ils roots is better than having to cope 
with its after-effects. 

Diplomatic initiatives by Bonn are 
not enough. 

Anyone who wishes to stem the flow 
oi.ihe refugees who leave their countries 
for economic reasons must also tackle 
its main Cause: poverty. 

This in turn means that more West 
German development aid must be pro¬ 
vided. 

Joachim Houck 

(Niimbcrgcr Nachrichien. 18 August 19861 

to stay in the refugee camps, but would al¬ 
so clear up the bureaucratic backlog of au¬ 
thorities dealing with foreigners. 

Once streams of refugees start mov¬ 
ing they are difficult to stop. 

It is certainly no easy task to distin¬ 
guish between persons who can be 
classed as “politically persecuted" in ac¬ 
cordance with the Geneva Refugee 
Convention and “economic refugees". 

However, violence and oppression do 
not jeopardise human life in all the 
countries of origin of these refugees. 

In the case of certain nationalities 
asylum has never been granted. ., 

U is fair to ask whether five years are 
needed before a decision is taken on an 
application for asylum by an Indian, 
Turk, Ghanaian or even Pole. . 

• In the long term, however, there are 
! no means of getting a. grip on the refu- 
, gee problem.,- 

■ .The rich countries of this world imust 
, realise that, in view of the 10 million refur 
r gees worldwide, the number,of those who 
j knock on their doors is minute. 

Last year (he Bonn Foreign Ministry 
j- Introduced an initiative in, the United 
j Nations aimed: at preventive measures 

j. against flows of refugees, . . 

a . This is an amlbitipus, perhaps too ambi¬ 

tious a task in view of ,t|ie reasons ; >vhich 
w force..millions, of. people iri thc ; -Third 
- World to leave their native countries. - • •, 
J -Only those who. ,do:inot .themselves 
' suffer the fate of a refugee can simply sit 
s .. back apd accept, this fact. franzSmcts 
!S, (Gcncral-Anzelgcr,Bonn, 1L Aygu&t:1986) 
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I ndustrialised countries 'must make | 
sacrifices by opening up their mar- •••• 

. kets to goods from the Third World and 
ending subsidies of farm produce sur- ■ 1 

pluses, says the annual report oF the 
Ministry for Economic Cooperation. ■ 

The Minister, Jurgen Warnkc (CSU) 
says the cut-price exports of meat by the 
European Community to West Africa 
nnd South America'mean that the cattle 
farmers there are unable to setl their ( | 
ment. d 

Whole cattle farming projects fin- t j 
nneed by'development aid money just n 
peter out.. 

Up io now, Warnkc, who has been in c 
oFfice since 1982, always emphasised p 
that the.North was by no means respon- f, 
sible for the situation in the South. e 

Church organisation and indepond-- v j 
ent development aid organisations have 
long since felt that the business prac- \ t 
ticcs of the industrialised countries have 
caused the problems the Third World g 
faces today. _ \ 

Is the Minister for Economic Coop¬ 
eration now supporting this line of argu- y 
ment or is lie just putting a new wrapp- g 
ing round his old policies? 

. His review of 1985. refers to a "reo- d 
rientation". , d 

The declared objective is that deve- c 
loping countries learn io help them¬ 
selves. c 

The annual report says: . 

• Development poNcy must primarily r 
benefit the poorest of ihc poor (27.8 per t 
cent of development aid went to the j 
least developed countries). 

Emphasis should therefore be on sat- j 
isfying basic needs, improving the food r 
supply situation, and environmental j 
protection. 

• Development policy must help safe- 1 
guard jobs in the domestic economy, i.e. t 
special attention should be given to the 
principle af job creation and/or security i, 
together with various export promotion r 
programmes. a 

• Industrialised countries should do f 
more to reduce protectionism, speed up 
their economic growth and pursue more 
rigid budgetary policies. 

• Developing countries should create - 
the conditions needed for the effective ’ 
use of public aid (e.g. more market, less 
government); seeking a “Political Dia¬ 
logue" with the Bonn government. 

To begin with, this all sounds very 
reasonable; no social emotionalism, but 
nothing new. 

All private relief organisations and nil 
governmental development aid organis¬ 
ations have always taken'“help towards 
self-help” as their motto. 

This makes sense, even if the actual 
situation may be a lot different-hr indi¬ 
vidual projects. ' : 

A well-worn idea is now being sold as 
a new insight. 

The theoreticians in the Ministry for 
Economic Cooperation, however, have 
no intention of developing a new idea. 

The Ministry's secretary of state Volk- 
mar Kohler even pats the Ministry on the 
back for its relative lack of initiative: 

“The days of grnnd ideas in develop¬ 
ment policy arc gone once and for ail," 
he said. 

The new pragmatism hides old rem¬ 
edies. 

More growth back home and more 
competition on the world market, the 
basic argument runs, will automatically 
help developingcouniries. 

Past experience, however, has show 
that growth in industrialised countries 
can quite easily be accompanied by Ini- 
proverishment in poorer countries. 

Contrary to the theory of free trade, 
the prosperity gains do not trickle down 
from the more!prosperous to the less 
prosperous. 


THE THIRD WORLD 


West must open up markets, 
says ministry report 


The disillusionment about the fact 
that growth alone was no guarantee for 
development resulted' in the propaga¬ 
tion of the strategy of satisfying basic 
needs during the 1970s. 

The idea was. that industrialised 
countries should initially ensure that ail 
people in developing countries have 
food, clothing and shelter and that basic 
educational and health services are pro¬ 
vided. 

Food first, personality development 
later. 

The satisfaction of basic needs strate¬ 
gy still remains despite Minister 
Warnke's reorientation. 

It is difficult to make out exactly 
which forms of assistance his new pro¬ 
gramme-would like to see. 

The statistics of'the Ministry’s report 
do not show how much of the DM8,7bn 
development aid figure went to the po¬ 
orest of the poor. 

However. DMI.25bn falls under the 
category of funds to fight poverty. . 

With blunt , frankness the Minister’s 
report docs answer the crucial question 
of whom development policy should 
really be helping. 

Development policy should, it says, 
primarily benefit; the German people, 
not the many starving people and in¬ 
debted nations of the Third World. 

After all,-Warlike swore in his minis¬ 
terial oath to increase the prosperity of 
the German people. 

Development aid also helped do this 
in rive past, i.e. political “friends” were 
rewarded and markets were developed 
abroad for the business of domestic 
firms. ' 


The difference is that no-one admit¬ 
ted this fact in the past. 

A‘ large share of development aid 
funds flows into projects designed to 
improve the "material infrastructure”, a 
general terms for dams, roads, railway 
networks and power plants, but also di¬ 
gital telephone facilities. 

Even though Warnke Wants to fight 
inefficiency some of the large-scale pro¬ 
jects have proved inappropriate for the 
countries in question. 

At least German companies benefi¬ 
ted from these projects. 

Every power plant and every car is 
only then financed by German money if 
a German company is awarded the con¬ 
tract. 

The positive impact of this policy on 
employment is bound to find the sup¬ 
port of all employers and trade union¬ 
ists in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, since it creates and safeguards 
job for the domestic economy. 

Recently, however, German industry 
has not shown much interest in the Min¬ 
istry’s promotion measures. 

In 1985 the Third World accounted 
for only 2.3 per cent of foreign invest¬ 
ments. whereas the corresponding fi¬ 
gure two years ago was 3U per cent. 

Investments in Third World countries 
are no longer profitable, since the mar¬ 
kets there are drying up. 

What is more, the debt crisis has left 
many countries without money for Ger¬ 
man products. 

The Third World’s total foreign ex¬ 
change debt worldwide has now 
reached the inconceivable figure of 
DM2,Q00bn. 


A nyone who works on development 
aid projects today needs plenty of 
idealism and zest. 

Whether in Manila, Ouagadougou or 
Mexico City, the situation is depressing. 

Poverty Is growing, the successes of 
voluntary overseas workers are becom¬ 
ing more &pd more modest, and the set¬ 
backs more and morp frequent. 

Roads and factories which were once 
built with grand objectives ate foiling in¬ 
to disrepair. 

.Literacy campaigns are making little 
headway and doctors are unable to pro¬ 
vide the help needed in hospitals'be¬ 
cause of the lack of medicines. 

The ambitious plans drawn up be¬ 
tween the governments of Third World 
countries and their development policy 
advisers in the 1960s and 1970s have 
long since been forgotten. 

Today, developing countries in 
South-East Asia, Africa and Latin- Am¬ 
erica are content to be able to keep their 
international creditors at bay for a few 
months more. 

Big spending on factory-repairs and 
irrigation plants, ■ teachers! . salaries! 
schoolbooks and medical supplies is a 
thing of the past, 

National treasuries are empty and the 
1 foreign exchange debts oE Third World 
countries have reached the inconceivable 
' figure of roughly DM2,000,000 million. 

* Bonn Minister for Economic Coop-: 
era tion, Jurgen Warnkc, quite ...rightly 
pointed out during the presentation bf : 
, his ministry's 1985 budget that industri- 
1 alised countries can-no longer just con- 
s tent themselves with handing out deve¬ 
lopmental. ■ 


Minister spells 
out the harsh 
realities 

Last year the Federal Republic of 
Germany transferred just under DM9bn 
to the.Third World rm partly in the form 
of-grants and partly in the form of oheap 
loans. 

• The corresponding figure for western 
industrialised countries as a whole last 


year is probably round about DM60bn. 

This is no more than a pittance in 
view of the current level of Indebted¬ 
ness. 

Warnke showed his courage, there¬ 
fore, when he self-critic ally remarked 
than developing countries should be 
given the opportunity to earn money 
themselves. 

This, he emphasised, is more import¬ 
ant than merely providing financial sup-> 
port. 

Europeans In particular could do 
more-ln-thls respect. ■ 

•• What is the point of his ministry sup¬ 
porting a cattle-breeding farm on the 
Ivory Coash Warnke asked, if -at the 
same time the market in the country's 
capital Abidjan, is inundated with cheap 
meat (due to subsidies) from Europe? I 
: Local formers In such u situation have no 
chance whatsoever of proving their worth., 
The production of a ton Of beef in 
Africa and South America costs $1,200; 
in Europe the price is twice as high. .> 


Warnke has realised how . 

able a development policy is whici 1 
primarily geared to the short-termbi^ 
ests of the domestic economy. 

Developing countries which s . 
bankrupt can no longer help safety 
jobs in the Federal Republic o| (j e 
many. 

Warnkc, therefore, calls for fain,! 
trading conditions. 1 

Fair trade can indeed help the m■ 
materials exporters and newly industri 1 
arising countries in the Third World. 

To begin with, it helps reduce fe| 
mountain of debt. ' j 

• The best way to help these comma i 
in their production of meat, fabm I 
clothes, tools as well as electronicsp:> 
ducts, however, is to open up ourcn 
kets to these goods. 

Irt the long run hunger in the Ti 1 , 
World can only be overcome if them 
kets of these countries are riot flotfi 
by cheap food products from indnstrii 
Used countries. j 

Warnke’s praiseworthy initial 
points in this direction. 

The next round of negotiations mi 
General Agreement on Tariffs ii' 
Trade (GATT) in Uruguay in huiul 
and the next agricultural policyagori- 
ations of the European Cemenityui// 
show whether there is t>‘ 

strategy. 

Developing countries themself 
however, are more far-reaching. 

They want more protection against 
all-too-powerful business partners ,m. 
stable world market prices and prefew 

tini treatment for their exports. 

Via a new international order ft- 
hope for a greater say in the inlernatK-:- 
al division of labour. 

Minister Warnke, however, is v 
nosed to these demands awl +T 
prefer direct talks' (political- da&r 
where it is clear who calls the in* 

Sabine ww 

(Dcuisches Aligcnicincs Sunoiip-‘ , ' 
Hnmburg. 10 Auju * 1 ls ' 

Nevertheless, surplus Eur °P ea0 ™ i *J 
is sold on international marten 1 
dumping price of $ 1 , 000 . 

How can developing countries, 
more foreign exchange and free ^ 

selves from poverty In the fac 
unfair competition ? • ■ ^ 

.'Hie list or sinsof industrial.^ 

— including the United s,atc V'" |heV #j 9 
Regnrdlcss of how. much 
1 about their aid to the Thir ^ ^ 

1 some countries P r f end . ! 

> . when asked to provide '1 
opening up their dOW* 

1 sugar, ,m eat,fabdcs. s ho « e 0 ^ ] 
t tronics products y ' ' 

desh and Brazil. i 

„ The motto is: handouujw * 1 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 


Customs patrols battle against currents 
in pursuit of quota-busting fleets 


Dutch and Danish fishing boats in the 
North Sea often exceed their European 
Community quota. And even when the 
boats are inside German waters, Ger¬ 
man patrols can usually do very little. 
Even the sight of a machine gun is not 
enough. “Put it away. It’s riot 1945 any 
more”, is a common enough retort from 
fishermen. When patrols do catch up 
with a fishing boat, they still have to 
persuade the captain to allow them to 
check the tackle and the fish catch. All 
customs boats are equipped with ma¬ 
chine guns since 1980 as the result of a 
Bonn Instruction nftcr repeated inci¬ 
dents. But using them is usually out of 
the question: German law places much 
greater emphasis on the protection of 
life than on fis hing rights. _ 

E very time the new fishing season be¬ 
gins in April customs and fishing 
control authorities are confronted by 
the problem of how to control fishing 
boals in the North and Baltic Seas. 

Thanks'to Increased control checks 
the number of cases in which West Ger¬ 
man patrol boats are obliged to chase 
Dutch, Danish nnd German fishing 
boats has declined. 

These incidents hit the national head¬ 
lines at the beginning of the eighties. 

The row and its diplomatic complic¬ 
ations, however, is far from over. 

This became clear following the latest 


me muuu — . 1, 1 

trading practices, no than . 

The interests of domes* 
manufacturers are 
priority, even if unprofitable^^ 
has to be subsidised. " 

The fact that a Ger S^ that ** 
minister has at least h n ohi is 
lopment aid is used as an 
mendable. • 

An alibi which covcrs^P e ^ 
the' kind of support wb cb ^ , 
World really needs is missing ^ 

: Will anyone heed Warnk s ^ 

When economics m n « l c0ll # 
dustrlalised and : develop 

meet in atew weeks tune in . 


arew'^dofGaHnegP^J 

temational trading pract . * j, e fo^ 

protectionism an answert* 

The', prospects -for ^ 

tries, however, doApt^ok^^^ 

V (Die Zeit,HambU^. | 


incident. Although the captain of the 
Dutch cutter Twee Gebroeder allowed 
two officials from the patrol boat Eider 
on board he then raced off towards Hel¬ 
goland with the two still on board. The 
German captain had wanted to - take the 

boat into port to be controlled. 

The Eider, with its lack of engine 
power, was left standing. 

A Federal Border Guard boat took 
up the chase off the coast of Helgoland 
and eventually managed to stop the 
Dutch cutler. 

The nets were seized nnd the hold 
sealed up. 

German fishermen are particularly 
unnoyed about the fact that the chains 
of the tackle of Dutch fishing boats rip 
up the seabed and scare the flatfish, 
such as sole and plaice, into their nets. 

Because of the speed of these cullers 
the fish cannot escape. 

The nets are so closely meshed that 
under-sized fish are caught as well. That 
means the following season that Ger¬ 
man nets are empty. 

One Dutchman simply bought back 
the cutch of sole seized by the Germun 
authorites, which gives an idea of how 
lucrative the sale of sole is. 

When chasing “robbers”, however, 
one weapon has proved cftcctive: the 
chemical mace. 

"It wu use ih.il.” viUl Uwu Hansen. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 



This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 
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captain on the patrol boat Helgoland 
based in Busum, “the fishermen do ev¬ 
erything we tell them to." 

It’s then easier to get the officials on 
board the fishing boats. 

The big Dutch cutters (engine power: 
2,400 hp) have to be approached from 
the stern by. the German patrol boats, 
which almost look like nutshells in com¬ 
parison. 

This is the only way of enabling the 
customs officials to jump on board with¬ 
out endangering life and limb. 

The tricks already begin on board. 

Only cujters with less than a certain 
gross registered tonnage and a certain 
braking horsepower arc allowed to fish 
within the twelve-mile zone. 

But do the papers issued by the 
Dutch authorities really correspond to 
the actual size of the cutter? 

Many patrol officials are wary of 
these papers after seeing locked loading 
rooms and in view of the throttled en¬ 
gines. 

If a robber is caught in the net of the 
German fishing authority or customs n 
high price has to be paid. 

The catch is seized and the fishing 
equipment dismantled in >1 German har¬ 
bour. 

This can cost up to DM25.UHU. 

One of the problems of ilie fishing 


skirmishes within the European. Com¬ 
munity, however, has been remedied. 

It is no longer permissible to process 
the fish on board immediately after it 
has been caught. 

This was often done by Danish fishing 
boats. 

By the time customs officials arrived 
the fish had been processed and the in¬ 
gredients of the resultant “soup" were 
no longer identifiable. 

Customs authorities, however, feel 
that things will improve during the next 
few years. 

The patrol fleet is to be stocked up 
with more modem boats. 

It will then be possible to catch up 
with the bigger fishing boats trying to 
evade control, checks. 

At the moment, all customs officials 
can often do is watch a group of dots 
move rapidly in a-westerly direction dn 
the radar screen when they appear on 
the scene. 

So far it has been difficult to prove 
whether the big cutters caught their fish 
within the twelve-mile zone. 

"Without a clear determination of the 
boats' positions," Uwe Hansen points 
out, “we can't prove anything in the 
courts." 

All control authorities agree that the 
patrol boats must be permanently in ac¬ 
tion at sea. 

Patrol boat operations arc coordinat¬ 
ed in a central control room in Cuxhav¬ 
en in such a way as to make it impossi¬ 
ble for the unitiated to discover when 
and where boats are on patrol. 

The “robber” fishing boats must 
never be lulled into a false sense of se¬ 


curity. 


(ieorg Hatter 
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all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
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THE WORKFORCE 


More women throwing in their job 
to become their own boss 


Every third new commercial undertak¬ 
ing Is set up by a woman. Every fifth 
firm is run by a woman. Women arc 
showing a growing tendency to go out 
on their own. Men arc not to the sninc 
extent. Snbinc Schucharl, of Die HWf, 
examines some or (he reasons why. ' 

O ver the past few 1 years more and 
more women have dared to make 
the leap ami become self-employed. Es¬ 
timates show that in North-Rhine West¬ 
phalia alone 40,000 women n year go 
into business on their own. 

A Bonn business research institute 
says that according to the companies re¬ 
gister every third new company is now 
established by a woman. 

In recent years there has been n sharp 
increase in the number of women regis¬ 
tering their own companies. 

Edith Flach, 45, has her own carpet- 
and-paint business in Duisdorf, a Bonn 
suburb. She said: “Often it took two 
years in my last job before I could get 
my boss to introduce a new line. And in 
the end it usually paid off." 

Now Frau FJach, the mother .of two 
grown-up daughters, has her own 400 
square metres of sales space and can in¬ 
troduce her new ideas when she wants 
to. 

Cornelia Scliahnazarian went self- 
employed when she gave up her job ns a 
photographer in the Cologne Rheingal- 
eriein April. 

She now has her own business with 
"CS Photo Studios" displayed in large 
letters over the doorway. 

For this 32-year-old, going self-em¬ 
ployed also meant independence from 
her boyfriend who works in advertising. 

The chance of earning more money 
was also an attraction but, she said, “you 
have to do a lot more work and put up 
with more stress." 

Thai so many women go self-employ¬ 
ed today indicates that a backlog had 
built up over the years. 

Up to the 1960s a typical women 
head of a company was usually an hei¬ 
ress. She had to run the business she had 
inherited from a father or a husband. 

A survey carried out for the Berlin 
senator for economic affairs showed 
that today a large proportion of com¬ 
panies run by women' are operations 
with a small turnover and few employ¬ 
ees. 

Women who run large companies, 
such as lil Sander who is head of a large 
fashion design house, or Viola Hall- 
mann, who heads a Hagen steel firm that 
employs 1.000. arc the exception rather 
than the rule. 

But the union of business women in 
Cologne estimates that a fifth of the 3.2 
million companies in the Federal Re¬ 
public arc run by women.Every other 
women who sets up a company with 
stale aid goes into commerce. Preferred 
sectors arc textiles, clothing and leather 
goods. 

Many mure women now than before 
go into trades, the main sector being 
hair-dressing. 

Fewer women than men apply for 
state aid for a company they want to es¬ 
tablish in the service industries, trans¬ 
port or manufacturing. 

But the chamber of trade and indus¬ 
try reports that even here, speaking 


quite generally, a change is coming 
about. 

A spokesman for the chamber said: 
"Soon women will be going into busi¬ 
ness in sectors that are unheard-of at 
the present." 

Christa Coerper,' in her forties; has 
shown that a women needs to have a lot 
of guts to take on some businesses. 

She is the only women in the Federal 
Republic who runs a BP petrol station 
— in Diisseldorf. She has apparently 
been so good at it that she has opened 
up opportunities for other women. 

She employs ten and said that at the 
beginning she had to think long and 
haril about taking on the station. “It has 
been a piale preserve," she said, “but in 
small ways it Is becoming obviolis that 
we can work just as well as the men.” 

Surprisingly self-employed women 
rarely complain about difficulties put in 
their way. They rarely complaint that 
they have to put in more than a man to 
compete with men, which is a never-en¬ 
ding complaint among employed wom- 
en.The most frequent complaint heard 
front women who run their own busi¬ 
nesses is the difficulties they have with 
their workers, suppliers, clients and ne¬ 
gotiating parties. These expect women 
managers to have much more tact and 
sensitivity than male bosses. 

Edeltraut Schmidt, who runs a small 
metal workshop employing 12 in Sieg- 
burg, had a lot to say on this from her 
experiences in the building industry. 

it was assumed in contract talks that 
she would "swallow anything" although 
she actually felt she wanted to thump 
the desk. 

In her experience a woman who 
wants to get on well with her colleagues 
in business must "look right." She said: 
“The male is still king even if he is only 
professionally good.” 

Frau Schmidt, 41, said that after her 
training period she worked a lot on her 
own and by 26 she was a manageress in 
a building firm with the firm's power of 
attorney. 

“You need to have ambition, a lot of. 


optimism and an ;'-|l 
even temper so that 
you don’t get worn ^ 
down in the daily \j. 
battle with old and 
respectable', firms 
to get new con¬ 
tracts in the over¬ 
crowded building 
industry in this 
country," she said. 

Before taking this 
step women have to 
think the matter 
over far more care¬ 
fully than men need Q as without the g 
to do. Women have 8tatIon . 
a. built-in conflict 

before they even begin because they are 
not trained to run a company. Sabine 
Huth described the problem by saying: 
“At times qualities such as being tough 
and aggressive are called for, qualities 
that are not part of the traditional image 
of a woman." 

Women still have a complex that they 
will be stamped as hard-boiled career 
women or "masculine.” 

Women who start up their own busi¬ 
ness conceal as far as possible vital 
qualities such as ambition and aspir¬ 
ations for power, and it is generally re¬ 
garded that n business woman should 
not subordinate family to her business 
interests. 

Edeltraut Schmidt, who is unmarried, 
said: “How can J expect a husband to 
welcome home a wife, totally worn out, 
at ten in the evening?" 

On the other hand many men regard 
it as a matter of course that they have to 
stay late at work. 

Despite increasing career-orientation 
among women and better training, 
women who wish to plan a career as 
self-employed are more the exception 
than the rule. 

This step into a business life is usually 
the result of external pressures; unem¬ 
ployment, proportionately there are 
more working women jobless than men, 
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, Car makers look to computers to 
| make driving safer and cleaner 
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Gas without the gaiters. Christa Coerper at her servki 


Government commissions study 
into sexual harassment 

T he First comprehensive study into sex-hungry women almost hunt dov 
sexual harassment of women at their male office colleagues. 


work is being made for the Federal Min¬ 
ister for Family Affairs. . 

The Ministry telephone hasn’t 
stopped ringing since news of the study 
was revealed. 

Many of the callers are women who 
want to describe their own experiences. 

But some callers are men who ask 
why the problem of sexual advances by 
career-hungry women is not also being 
dealt with. 

Rcnaic Augsiein, an official in the 
Ministry's women's affairs department, 
admits that some women deliberately 
use their sexuality at work and that this 
unnoys somemcn. 


sex-hungry women almost hunt down 
their male office colleagues. 

It demands that sexual provocation 
by WQme-n in skintight jeans and reveal¬ 
ing blouses should be sufficient grounds 
for dismissal. 

An American study has shown that 
there are many women executives who 
make sexual demands on men in junior 
positions. 

“As in the Federal Republic of Ger- 


(Photo: Klemcns Moitatalj 

and because they find obstacles in ihdi 
way for promotion. • • 

A job consultant said: “Manyhighh 
qualified women are forced into seif- 
employment because of tteti poor 
promotion chances. They do it A / 
need and are thus that much wsv.is- 
termined." 

Sabine Huth had the problem in tie 
job of “not being about to subordinai: 
myself. 

She was for many years a reporter for 
West German Radio, but her health ga^fi 
up, due to “over-work and far too much 
stupid stress." She was able to reflect 
about her situation in a hospital bed. 

Sabine, 35, decided in 1984 to « 
herself up as an independent film-pwJ- 
ucer. She resigned from the seewt** 
she had with the radio station. 

Her friends were neither for 
ngainst her decision; but her pa renb 
and relatives were appalled. 

During her first year she suffered 
psychological and financial shock« {n 
she lost DM40,000 on a video-film. 

Nevertheless she feels she has 
the right thing and would never confl 
cr returning to be a contracted emp . 
co again. . h! . 

Her nine-ycnr-old daughter - 
gained from the change because 5® 
works at home a lot, at least * 
than she did previously. She saw. 
divide up my time now better afll 
much more strongly motivated. j 
All women who go into bus 
their own account wi*h 
have more contract with like 
more opportunities » exciiang 

with one another.,Women in Mi* 

have known for a long WJ* • ^ 
able contacts can be and Am 
have made good use of 

Womeivhave^bwrfcome.ta rgfW^ 

pays off to nurture contacts. 

There are about 1,700 busrn^ 

en, in the union of business 

based in Cologne. Statutes* 

• According to the union s cQOl . 
women member mlist coittro ^ 
pany with a turnover of at least ^ 


aeait wi n. women in key positions » Hanne Pon _ 

Rcnaic Augstem, an official in the mann, the secretary of the German 
Ministry s women s affaus department,: Women’s Council in Bonn explains, “the 
admits that some women deliberately problem mainly affects women." 
use their spxuaiity at work and that this “Many women have turned to us for 

UR R?r fh memC M f , ' advice,” she adds. “But even more suffer 

But the problem of overtly sexual in silence for fear of losing their jobs.” 
advances Is one wh.ch primarily faces . It is a known fact a rebuff to the adv- 

wo . ine T n ' . . .. ■ ^ . . ■ ances made by men in a senior position 

In London the first Organisation for pan have adverse, effects on women’s 
the Protection of Men in the Office" has jobs. 

been set up. • . Following an initiative by the Worn- 

The organisation claims that many; - Continued on page 9 


111 me rcuerai republic 01 ucr- pany wiui a iuuiu»d jr 

many there are still a lot more men than lion mprfcs or employ at leas^ . ^ 

women in key positions," Hanne Poll- though exceptions have,. alrejW 

mann, the secretary of the German made to new recruits to the uni ' ^ 

Women’s Council in Bonn explains, “the Members, according to the 
problem mainly affects women." chute, want "to give each other en 

"Many women have turned to us for ment in a relaxed atmosphere an . 



electronics industry’s research activii- 


TTt uropean car makers believe that 
£j more than half of all road accidents 
could be avoided if nibtorists reacted a ^ 
fraction quipker. 

Better vehicles are not tlie answer to ^ 
snatching back that crucial fraction of a ( 
second, says a joint statement by 13 of 

Europe’s leading car makers. . , 

But the industry does believe that _ 
advances in electronics will improve 
driving: manufacturers are working on 
computer-assisted ' driving systems 
which will enable drivers to cope with 
nwkward situations. 

One result of such efforts is the Anti- 
Blocking System (ABS), where an “ex¬ 
pert strategy" stored on a microchip 
helps master difficult braking mano¬ 
euvres. 

Despite or perhaps because of the in¬ 
itial successes of these efforts it soon 
became clear that they would not 
achieve their final objective. 

The big leap forward in the safety, en¬ 
vironmental compatibility and relief of 
traffic systems requires the “pan-Euro¬ 
pean” efforts of car manufacturers, elec¬ 
tronics companies, subcontractors and 
research institutions. 

This today is the conviction of the car 
industry. 

An “Wagrmed overall system", it 
feels, should take the place of the previ¬ 
ously secreiive efforts of individual pro¬ 
jects. 

It is no coincidence that the impetus 
to do some rethinking in this field came 
from Daimler-Benz in Stuttgart. 

The company has just recovered from 
the disputes in Europe over standard 
vehicle emission levels, has the setting 
up of a technology company ahead of it 
and the research-intensive Japanese and 
American competitors breathing down 
its neck. 

Daimler-Benz feels that a solution to 
the general problems of individual road 
traffic must be found. 

A major aim is improve the competi¬ 
tiveness of the Europeans and counter 
the often contradictory European trans¬ 
port policies by promoting a forward- 
looking strategy for the car industry. 

These arguments not only convinced 
German competitors such as BMW, 
Volkswagen and Porsche, but also 
manufacturers in France, Britain, Italy 
and Sweden. ... . _• ■ ... 

Prometheus, the name of a motor in¬ 
dustry research project approved of by 
; 18 heads of government two months 

“go, has already become a programme, 
j According to Greek mythology 
Prometheus gave fire to mankind and 
thus enabled a higher level of technol¬ 
ogy and culture. 

The car industry shares such ambi¬ 
tious goals. 

I ln its description of this project it 
claims, that “the aim is no less than a 
higher level of organisation, indeed of 
the culture of traffic." 

Before this level is reached, however, 
painstaking efforts are needed to decide 
where the journey leads, 
j- The key feature of collaboration is 
the development of standard specific-. 
U ations, which can then above all help the 


a feminine style of leadership. - , ^ ; 

Head of the union Eva Odenw 


in silence for fear of losing their jobs." Head of the union Eva ■ 0 

. It is a known, fact a rebuff to the adv- convinced that “If women 
ances made by men in a senior position minds to go self-employed * 

?an have adverse effects : on women’s particularly tough ajtd can wo .. ^ 
i° bs - 1 V. .. . employees under them far be . 

Following an initiative by the Worn- men can do.” Sabine jc ., .jgjj 
Continued on page 9 (DieWctt.Bonn,t3.Aug. ■ 
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The practical use of findings is then 
again subject to the forces of competi¬ 
tion. 

Specific proposals for a traffic system 
which will provide motorists with infor¬ 
mation evaluated by computers in their 
cars and perhaps relayed .via satellite 
will be forwarded at the end of an eight- 
month development phase starting in 
October. 

It is hoped that this system will show 
the motorist how to avoid traffic jams 
and help prevent motorway pile-ups. 

Every driver would also be Informed 
about the next place to park, the next 
hotel and the next petrol station as well 
as the fastest way to reach his destina- 


The combination of route and vehicle 1 
computers, it is hoped, will result in a 1 
“balanced use of traffic space and thus 
prevent traffic jams", whereas the orien¬ 
tation aids will help prevent stress and 
detours. 

Accidents at crossroads and when 
overtaking might also be prevented if 
the driver’s field of view is extended via 
electronics. 

Research projects for the vehicle it¬ 
self, therefore, are no less spectacular. 

It is quite conceivalbe, say the car 
manufacturers, that in future electronic 
devices will take over certain motoring 
tusks. 

Nut.only v.ill the uuuiniutiiully 
keep its distance from the vehicle in 
front, but there are also plans 10 pro¬ 
gramme the car so that it will be able to 
automatically find its way around multi¬ 
storey car parks. 

But what about the driver and his mo¬ 
toring enjoyment? 

The Prometheus researchers say that 
nothing is further from their minds than 
to design a fully-automated car in which 
driving means no more than getting in 
and out of the vehicle. 

But could Prometheus have imagined 
what his gift of fire was to lead to? 

Doesn't total safety also harbour the 
risk of a system of total control of road- 
users? 

These are question which technocrats 
have passed on to politicians, but no 
real answers have yet been found. 

The business experts in the car indus¬ 
try, on the other hand, have already tak¬ 
en a closer look at what research will 
bring during the next few years. 

Siemens and Bosch, which will prob¬ 
ably soon be invited to join the Prome- 
•• ' =- =j 

Continued from page 8 

en’s Council the Nuremberg-based Fed¬ 
eral Labour Office confirmed that wom¬ 
en who hand in their notice because 
they feel sexually pestered are not sub¬ 
ject to the disqualification period for 
thfc entitlement to unemployment mo¬ 
ney which normally applies if a person 
voluntarily hands in his or her notice. 

Legally, rape is a crime and a :*pat on 
the: behind” or a “pinching of breasts" 
can constitute bodily injury or personal 
insult. ■ 

But what about lewd and suggestive 
jokes and remarks? 

What was intended as a compliment 
may be.felt by some as impertinence.. 

[The Family Affairs Ministry in Bonn 
also received a call from the spokes- 


theus circle, expect 
"huge growth mar¬ 
ket” (Siemens) that 
microchips have 
been developed 
which can stand 
moisture, jolting 
and considerable 
variations of tem¬ 
perature, cars can 
be loaded up with 
electronics, says a 

spokesman for Sie- . 

mens. Whereas to¬ 
day a vehicle has an 
average of DM250 V 

worth of electron- , ^ , .'f .. *• , 1 

ics, this figure is ex- 

peeled to increase 

1990. Bosch has ” 
been working on _ . 
certain subsections ' ' 

of the Prometheus p rIv , r 

project under the 
project name Mo¬ 
bile Communication for years and is 
ready to join Prometheus in a big way. 

It already estimates the sales poten¬ 
tial for navigation, radio and on-board 
information systems at an annual 
DM6bn in Europe alone, and this figure 
could increase to DMISbn in a few 
years lime. 

It is hardly surprising that the com¬ 
pany expects new johs for 2O0 engi¬ 
neer:, and an three-.digit DM-million in: 
vestment budget. 

The figures For Prometheus itself took 
very modest in comparison. 

About DM38.6m is planned for the 
first year, half of which is for the car in¬ 
dustry and half for the 40 research insti¬ 
tutes involved in the project. 

An investment framework of roughly 
DM115.5m a year is then planned, al¬ 
though the state research subsidies vary 
from one Land to the next. 

The Bonn Research Ministry will be 
providing approximately DM2.2nt this 
year and a Figure of DM9m is planned 
for 1987. 

Well-aware of its strong position and 
perhaps therefore keen on emphasising 
the idea of collaboration Daimler-Benz 
1 may not like the sound of what its 
competitors are openly admitting. 

Daimler-Benz, says the man in charge 
of Prometheus at Renault, Remi Kaiser, 

I set the whole ball foiling. 

Manfred Jantke from Porsche de¬ 
scribes the situation even more clearly: 

“Daimler-Benz and its technology 



[?£}*** 


Driving to a brave new world. 

{Photo: Murccdes-Beiu) 

1 is subsidiaries AEG and Dornier will be 
^ moving the lion's share of Prometheus." 
ten- Not only Daimler-Benz and Porsche 
tard suggest that the second flame of Prome- 
nual theus will flare up in Baden-Wiimem- 
gurc berg. 

few Bosch is likely to become a major 
subcontractor in the field of communic¬ 
ant- aliens. 

:ngi- After all. the company has already 
n jn- been successful with its AR1 traffic ra¬ 
dio system and its ALI pilot project, in 
took which a central computer receives and 
transmits information from and to indi- 
r the vidual vehicles. 

ir in- The ANT company in Backnang. in 
nsti- which Bosch has a shareholding, is also 
taking a closer look at the idea of a 
tghly transport satellite. 

1, al- What is more, the Stuttgart Pfaffen- 
vary wald Technology Centre will be coordi¬ 
nating the Prometheus activities of the 
ill be German research institutions involved, 
i this Its Institute for Microelectronics, 
nned which receives substantial financial 
backing from the Land government, will 
1 and also be working on the development of 
rising electronics suitable for vehicles. 

Benz It can hardly be denied that the cradle 

it its of the motor car is again setting the pace 
in its anniversary year for a technologi- 
harge cal revolution in traffic systems, 
aiser, And, as was the case 100 years ago, it 
is impossible to say whether new deve- 
e de- lopments will only lead to improve- 
arly: ments. Frank A. Linden 

lOlogy (SuntgarterZcllung. 16 Augutl 1986) 


woman of the staff of an open plnn of¬ 
fice, who said: 

“If we are bothered by something we 
are self-confident enough to defend 
ourselves. If the right man comes along 
we don’t mind being bothered.” 

Hanne Poilmann from the Women’s 
Council emphasises: . 

“If the study increases men’s aware¬ 
ness and strengthens women's selfrcon¬ 
fidence, this would be an Important 
achievement..Cases .of molesting or pes¬ 
tering often result from .thoughtless¬ 
ness.” .. . ■ ■ ■. 

The study's commissioners, by no 
means want to tuqi the working.envi¬ 
ronment Into p sterile place. v. .■ ■■■ 

: Many people make their first contacts 
with their future wives or husbands at 


work. An orientation for the study is a 
definition which has already been gen¬ 
erally accepted in the USA, namely that 
“sexual molesting or pestering covers 
unwelcome advances, the acceptance of 
which determine future job advantages 
or disadvantages.”. . 

A survey four years ago showed that 
six per cent of the women interviewed- 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
fell that they were the victims of “adv¬ 
ances .‘which were tantamount, to 
blackmail." ’ 

. The aim of the Bonn Ministry study is 

clear: women should be able to reject 
such ■ advances without having to feat 
disadvantages as a result. 1 

Hapst Zimmcrmann 

• (Hamburger Abeadblatt, 19 August 1986) 
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Frederick the Great was the to* 
solute King of Prussia. But unlike 


Frederick the Great: somewhere between 
absolutism and enlightenment 


THE CINEMA 


Two hundred years ago, on 17 August 1786, Frederick II died 
at Sans SoucL. The third of Prussia's kings entered history as 
Frederick the Great. He reigned In Prussia for 46 years, almost 
doubling the size of his kingdom in the time. As ah array com¬ 
mander he both won great victories and suffered devastating 
defeats. Because of the curtness of his nature he was more and 
more avoided In his old age. The last years of his life he spent 
totally nionc. Today he is regarded both as an Inconsiderate, 
power-obsessed ruler and a tolerant and wide King. 



T wo days before his death Frederick ■ 
the Great chaired a cnbinct meeting 
and he ordered his doctor to come to 
Potsdam. 

“But 1 don’t need him. The older gen¬ 
eration must moke way for the younger 
generation," he said. 

Just before his death he Jiad some 
fruit trees planted in the gardens of Sans 
Souci, saying that they were for the suc¬ 
ceeding generation. 

The communiqud announcing the 
King’s death read: “Frederick the Great, 
n monarch admired by all nations, died 
on the 17th of this month at 3 in the 
morning suffering from dropsy. All peo¬ 
ple acknowledged him as a great king; 
all kings acknowledge him as a great 
person." 

He was the most enigmatic of the 
princes or the Holy Roman Empire. 
During his reign Europe's political 
landscape was fundamentally altered — 
not only through the wars he waged, but 
through Ills clever dealings with other 
monarch*. 

After rhe division of Poland Prussia 
extended from Kdnigsbcrg to Cleves. A 
year before he died he founded the 
League of German Princes which in¬ 
cluded Prussia, Hanover and Saxony 
along the small German states. 

He was born in Berlin Castle on 24 
January 17 L1. It was a jubilant occasion 
because, although he was not the first 
born, the two children before him had 
died shortly after binh. His father, 
Frederick William I, then Crown Prince, 
pnd his mother, Sophia Dorothea, from 
the House of Hanover, svere overjoyed. 

The Crown Prince’s birth had consid¬ 
erable dynastic significance, for Prussia 
would have ceased to be a kingdom if 
there was no male heir to the crown that 
Frederick I set upon his own head in 
Konigsbergon L8 January 1701’. 

The young prince was brought up 
very strictly. He was talented and sensi¬ 
tive. His youth was overshadowed by 
conflict with his father. 

This conflict reached its height in 
Frederick’s vain attempt to flee from his 
father. He was caught and imprisoned 
for two years. He was also made to 
wntch os his close friend, Hans Her¬ 
mann von Katie, who had fled with him, 
was beheaded. 

Frederick, his honour tainted and his 
pride broken, was forced to agree to 
marriage with Elisabeth Christina of 
Brunswick. His wife never entered Sans 
Souci. 

Frederick was not- worried that he 
wus childless for the succession was en¬ 
sured by his nephew, Frederick William 
II. ! 

Frederick ■ spent several years at 
Kheinsburg Castle surrounded by art¬ 
ists and scholars. He pursued his incli¬ 
nation to write and in 1739 he produced 
his Antimachlavel, taking the arguments 
in Marchiavelli’s The Prince at their face 
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value and' using 
them as a starting 
point for his own 
political theories. , 

In 1740 his father 
died and Frederick, , 
then 28, ascended 
the throne. Berlin¬ 
ers, delighted that 
the fearful Soldier 
King was dead, 
were delighted by 
their new, young 
and elegant King. 

Four weeks after he 
became King Eu¬ 
rope was shaken by 
the news of the 
death of the Em¬ 
peror Charles VI in 
Vienna. Who 
would succeed the 
German emperor? 

In exchange for val- “Oh, why do the; 
uable portions of Cheat, after watchl 
his empire Charles 
IV had acquired a 

collection of signatures from European 
rulers to a document — he called it the 
Pragmatic Sanction — recognising, as he 
left no son, his daughter Maria There¬ 
sa's accession in Austria, Hungary, Bo¬ 
hemia and the southern Netherlands. 

She was the cousin of Frederick’s 
wife, Elisabeth Christina, and Duchess 
of Austria ,and Silesia, and Queen of 
Hungary. This was a challenge to Fred¬ 
erick. 

He SBid to his officers: “This death 
dispels all peace-loving ideas from my 
head, and I think that it will soon be 
more a matter of gun powder, soldiers 
and trenches.” 

“If you have an advantage you should 
exploit it. I'm ready with my troops,” he 
added 

• He had 18,000 troops and eight milli¬ 
on silver.thalers, “inherited" from his fa¬ 
ther. But whereas, the Soldier King 
nursed his expensive, tail grenadiers, 
the young King, hungry for fame and ac? 
tion, was prepared to hurl himself and 
them into military adventures. He 
claimed that he had a right to Silesia. 

■ At a masked ball in Berlin Castle on 
13 December 1740 Frederick ordered 
his officers to exchange their dancing 
shoes for boots. Three days later he 
marched into Silesia at the head of his 
army. • i 

The First Silesian War was followed 
by the Second in which Frederick suc¬ 
cessfully defended the territory he had 
conquered. 

' After ten years of peace the Seven 
Years Wat broke out. Prussia was al¬ 
most broken in this war. After losing 
one battle Frederick wanted to committ 
suicide. ... . 

But the battle “under the petticoat" of 
Maria Theresa of Austria, the Empress 
Elisabeth of Russia and Madame de 
Pompadour- Louis XV of 'France’s 






“Oh, why do they goose-step so?”... Frederick the 
Qreat, after watching East German soldiers (1986), 

• ■ ■ .. (Photo: Hlsiorla) 

es from European reigning mistress, was waged until the 

— he called it the Treaty of Hubertusberg was signed in 

- recognising, as he 1763. 

hter Maria There- For almost seven years Frederick II 
tria, Hungary, Bo- lived away from Berlin and his beloved 
rn Netherlands. Sans Souci. When he did return he was 
sin of Frederick’s given an ecstatic welcome by the citizens 
itina, and Duchess of Berlin. He, however, withdrew to the 
iia, and Queen of Charlottenburg Castle chapel and wept, 
challenge to Fred- The graceful castle that Frederick 
had had built in Potsdam to his awn 
Ficers: “This death plans was not a refuge from care. Pros¬ 
ing ideas from my sia, because of the wars, was a poor and 
tat it will soon be devastated country, 
n powder, soldiers Frederick tried, not without success, 
to stimulate agriculture. He released his 
vantage you should soldiers so that they could till the fields 
vith my troops,” he in their villages. He recruited foreign 
workers to come to Prussia from Swab- 
ops and eight milli- ia, the Palatinate and Austria and of- 
lerited" from his fa- fered them credits to build new villages, 
the Soldier King • Canals were dug so that harvests 

re, tail grenadiers, could be. brought' to the-ports. Stettin 

;ry for fame and ac? was developed to be an important port 

io hurl himself and and trade centre. : • -. . 

1 adventures. He To demonstrate to his enemies that 
i right to Silesia. Prussia was economically strong he 
in Berlin Castle on built the "Neue Palais’ 1 in Potsdam, 

Frederick ordered three times larger than Sans Souci but 

ange their dancing not as beautiful, 

tree days later he The King only lived in Sans Souci in 
i at the head of his the summer. He attracted men of intel- 
1 feet to him in droves. Voltaire, the fa-, 

i War was followed mous i and -vain philosopher, was-de- 
liich Frederick sue- spatched back- to. France after his first 
he territory he had visit to Rheinsberg Castle-because of 
“his impudence. 1 ’ But eventually he be¬ 
at peace the Seven came a constant guest. 

>ut. Prussia was al- Johann Joachim Quantz, the Bohem- 
s war. After losing ian composer Georg Benda and Carl 
t wanted to.committ Philipp Emanuel Bach as well as his fa¬ 
ther Johann Sebastian Bach, came to 
icier the petticoat” of Berlin to make music with the Ki ng. ■ 
Austria, the Empress It Is not surprising that the! Other Ger- 
iq and Madame de man princes regarded' Berlli) and Pdts- 
s XV of'France's dam With jealousy. ’ a -.Sj. 


ther Frederick William 1 and his J 
father Frederick 1 he- wanted tot ' 
enlightened ruler. *• 

He fought against ignorance and J 
mental immaturity of his subject; 
were*as immature and obedient astfji 
had ever been. 

He wns tolerant of relgions so ihj 
man could follow his own spiritual i:- 
clinations. 

Prussia was successful-'in unitioic 
the person of Frederick the Grca t 
opposing forces of absolutism and E} 
lightenment. 

The King supported justice and ft 
equality of ail his subjects before thfb 
He was a forerunner of political eqn6 
even if his subjects were a long way m 
from government by the people. 

To show that all his people 
equal under the law he had a nobfen- 
before the courts more than once.ll 
wanted to demonstrate that 'pros’ 
justice would be administered to e«iy 
one, of high or low station in life, riche 
poor, and that every subject would k 
given impartial justice without consi;- 
eration of his person or rank." 

Frederick ruled as he saw fit. His or 
ders had to be followed yjikkm.Hc 
was os impatient with #■ 

sures he applied as of the 
ministers offered. .. 

He said: “In a state such as this it 
essential that the Prince makes his ok 
decisions.” . 

Nevertheless he was much concern: 
with his public linage “as King." He df 
manded from his confidents: “1 »£ 
news from Berlin. I want to knowallih 
details of public opinion. Do not ck 
ccal a single detail from tne." 

Frederick introduced freedom dit 
press but drew the line-at cnswfl 
abou the King. It was, however. 
forward that newspapers were sllo*» 
to appear with small details, no m® 1 
how insignificant, about court life- 
His grandfather Frederick L and 
wife Sophie Charlotte, laid 
ations of intellectual life in Berlin- 
phie Charlotte was a friend of the pj 
losophcr Gottfried Wilhelm von ^ 
nitz, and had participated in the tom 
ing oF the Academy of t|ie Arts ana'; 
Academy of the Sciences in the cap 
Under Frederick 11 Berlin became 
ire of the Enlightenment, of music ^ 
the fine arts — but not German poe 
The King, revelling in h£ fa ®* 
the beauties of his capital (he d . 
have much sympathy for rehgj? ) n( j 
cd' philosophers, mathemattf 
artists to Berlin. ; < 

He engaged foreign sl«Ws and 
cers for the opera he ha . lvfl ifo 

bought valuable pictures, m / 

by Watteau, Rembrandt**^ 
for the castles 'he hod ‘ n ^ er, 1 '^w^rick 
' As father-'of^his -• 
took pains to see whaljj‘ ft- 

should cultivate in their sal| n \—beer 
potatoes; - what they should ^ 

instead of coffee, because 

have to be imported; wnai 
should learn at school 
mar, although he himself 
this, history, Latin, ■ logic, f~“, 
rhetoric and religion. ...jflrf- 

His father introduced comP" 15 ^ 
ucation but- there were too tew j. 
to meet demand, : 

To protect hissubjects from Af/-, 

poverty, and to improve Pru s • 
ence, he founded silK taCtori gj * 
blished spinning-rooms, 
that they cHd’notneed to beg v ■ 
themselves available-tomen. ■.Jfajt 
£ Because beloved ekptensiveP9 i g 

- he’ purchased the pordelainfe* 0 ',,• 

•J 'Continued oh page 11 ■ 


A six-mark peep at where 
the dreams are made 


i— . -- ai 

Bavaria Atelier, the German film produ- tc 
cer, has the biggest studios in Europe - q 
35.6 hectares,In Munich. The company 
has a turnover of DM 150 million a year. 

It makes between 10 and 1? fullrltfngth ,j 
films and about 150 hours of filmfpr p 
television each year. There are 40 cult- r 
ing roo.ms and three bluc-screcns for car¬ 
toon production. There are seven.studios f 

Including the massive Studio 9 with its r 
2,900 square metres., Bavaria Atelier has ^ 
70Q full-time employees including 300 ^ 

in copying.operations, 100 in mqking “ 
flint sets (mostly tradesmen) and 40 in £ 
tlic drama department. It also uses ^ 
1,000 temporary workers. j 

I t all began in 1919 when Ludwig 
Ganghbfcr’s local history novel Ochs- ' 
enkrtegwa’s filmed in Bavaria. 

Since then, Bavaria Atelier has be¬ 
come the largest film-maker in Europe. 

Its only competition comes from the big 
British makers. 

Bavaria Atelier facilities are so good 
that they are used by American film and 
television producers as well as German. 

There arc specialist studios, decor 
and costumes provided by Rolf Zehet- 
bauer and top-hit special effects from 
Charly Baumgartner. 

The high technical standards are ex¬ 
emplified by the blue-screen cartoon fa¬ 
cility, the largest in the world. 

Bavaria Filnikunst. West German Rn- 
ilin and South German ttiuho nru all in¬ 
volved witffTKe studio. 

Since December 1984. the state of 
Bavaria (ever with a watchful eye on its 
prestige among the media) has also be¬ 
come involved. 

Its reputation has rocketed over the 
past few years with films such as The 
Boat, Never-ending Story and Enemy 
Mine. 

There have also been many run-of- 
the-mill films and these are greedily ac¬ 
cepted by television; 

Since 1959, when Channel One and 
Channel Three of ARD began to do bu¬ 
siness with Bavaria Atelier, the Munich 
studios have made 130 films and more 
than 3,000 television productions such 
as crime films, television plays and seri¬ 
es. 

A film city such as this of course is a 
magnet for the public wanting to look 
behind the Scenes and maybe rub shoul¬ 
ders with the great and famous. 1 

They can take their chance by visiting 
Bavarian Atelier at a cost of between six 
and eight iharks.- ; * • • ' ' • 

Since toiufc->w 0 rei ■ started1984 
more than two million people haye been 
taken through. 

The.film tour team is made up of 100, 
mainly guides. Souveniring is a problem. 
One particularly annoying theft was of 
the model of a race-track tor-Never- 
ending Story. ' ■ 

Visitors are packed- into a small- 
guage railway train that goes round:-the 
studios. They all know the big stars-who 
have been here because they are given a 
Hst: Liza Minelli, Mick Jaggcr* Jcan- 
Paul Beimohdo, Gotz George etc. Ev¬ 
eryone (well, most) hopes to see-some¬ 
one who is someone. Visually the best 
they manage is a glimpse from a .dis¬ 
tance,... •; - - 

; Ope. guide explained ;why they can’t 
get closers “Once al group discovered 
Herbert Qronemeyer (a.pop si.nger who 


also started in The Boat). That killed the 
tour dead. The youngsters just stared at 
Gronemeyer." • 

The first stop on the tour is. a set 
made for the television series Rote Erde, 
(Red Earth. dealing with coal pits in the 
Ruhr in the last years of the 19th ceniu* 
ry.). ’ , 

It was certainly never so trendy in the 
Ruhr as lt was in the Bavaria Atelier 
studios then, for at the same time the 
Gcrman-American production Lisa im 
Spielzeugland was being shot, a child¬ 
ren's film with houses painted a candy- 
colour and balloons lit up on the ridges 
of. the roofs. They were painted straw¬ 
berry colour instead of slate-gray. 

The guide does his best Tor his group 
and scouts out what they want to sec. He 
said: “There in front is the production 
director, there at the back on the right.” 
But he’s already gone. The visitors are 
just given a peep over the fence, as it 
were. ' 

The studios have a 1 small museum 
filled with props from film and televi¬ 
sion productions. 

For the older people there is the 
frock-coat worn by Count Yostcr (in a 
television series of the 1960s). In a 
neighbouring showcase there is the 
blood-stained jacket worn by Schimans- 
kl (Gdtz George) in Zahn him Zahn. 

Many more noses are pressed against 
the class case containing detective Schi* 
msinski's o»:ii it mm die iele\iMnn series 
Tatort) than against rhe’Gount’s show¬ 
case. 

A few steps further on there is the 
“space corridor" from the science-fic¬ 
tion adventure film Enemy Mine. 

Disillusioned, one visitor said; “Oh, 
but it’s nothing like as big as it was in the 
film." ■ 

Similar expressions of surprise are 
frequent. A short video-film about the 
origins of the film wonder world gives 
rise to comment. 

It took three hours every day to make 
Lou Gossett up for Enemy Mine before 
he looked like a being from another 
world. One of the visitors said: “That’s 
just incredible." 

The guides have a break while the 
video film is shown. According to one of 
i them, who makes his living as a guide, 
: the tour is not a routine business. 



Dry dock at Bavaria Atelier: heroes of The Boat. 


(Ptuuo: dpa) 


He said: ’.‘You must always include 
something new for the different inter¬ 
ests of the groups. Sometimes its IBM 
managers, a group of 16-year-olds, a se¬ 
mi-drunk bowling club From Passau. a 
CSU women's group or 12-ycar-old 
punk-rockers from the Ruhr "So that 
the tour is not too arid lor cither the ma¬ 
nagers or the punk-rockers the Bavaria 
Atelier planners have introduced a 
show element into it. A company official 
said: “But not so much by a long way as 
Universal Studios in Hollywood." 

The min of the Californian studios is 
wiy much more expensive anyway than 
* the BfiVaRa AftlfSf Ibii'r, But 1 It'does not 
include visits to original sets. It is more 
or less a second Disneyland. 

Things are not better in neighbouring 
countries in Europe. For other rensons. 

It is very difficult to get into Rome's 
Cinecitta or the British Pinewood Studios. 
To this extent the Bavaria Atelier tour is 
unique, according to a company official. • ■■ 
There are no stuntmen falling front 
the roof or a house going up in flames. 

.Instead a Few,visitors are invited to 
indulge in a little adventure on video en¬ 
titled “The monster disturbs the Ibve- 
birds.” T|iey can see how they “acted” 
afterwards. It was a great bore! \ 
Then on to a model for the majot' 
television series that is to be shown in 
November Voter, itnd Soiwe, (Fathers 
and Sons, about the,.rise' and fill of a 
German industrial company family) arid 


Continued from page 10: 

up by Wegeiy. He brought in porcelain 
specialist workers from Meissen to Ber- 
'' liiysd tfhat dinner services .from the roy¬ 
al porcelain factory could be exported 
to other European princely courts. • 

The production of this- poi'cclain is 
still in state control. 1 
• When Frederick II succeeded his fa¬ 
theriii 1740'more soldiers lived iri'BCr- 
lin and Potsdam than civilians, in total 
50,000 inhabitants. When he died there 
were in Greater Berlin three times that 
number, almost 150,000,■ 

. After his death Berlin was an import¬ 
ant residential city with imposing build-; 
ings, that had been erected during-his 
reign, the Electoral Library, the Freder¬ 
ick William. University, as it was later 
named, and the Stantsoper. • •• 1 •' 1 

In the. heart-of.Berlin, built at Freder¬ 
ick’s wish in imitation of the Pantheon 
of Rome, there stands St Hedwig’s Ca¬ 
tholic Cathedral; Berlins Cathedral-was 


built in 1760 in the style the Italian 
late renaissance from Silesian sand¬ 
stone. It contains the Hohenzollern 
family vault, where Brandenburg elec¬ 
tors and Prussian’ kings 4 are iritefredi' 
among them.Frederick I and Frederick 
William II ahd their uJives. : • p * 

• Duriiig the war Frederick the Great’s 
coffin was brought to West Germany 
and Is noWatQurgHechihgen, : 

The equestrian statue of Prussia’s 
greatest king, by Christian Rauch; 
stands in East Berlin. Frederick looks 
towards the Staatsopcr and the Arsen¬ 
al. 

Under his stern gaze Ihe guard of 
honour drawn from East Germany's 
People's Army marches up and down, 

: He would have been amused at their 
goose-stopping, ■ but he would have 
found |he city’s division incomprehen- 

?^ ,e ‘- IngeloreM. Winter 

. ■ (Gcneral-Anzeigcr, Bonn r l6 Aufiusi 198d) 


the moon cur with which Niki Lauda 
rolled through the show Die Zukimft hat 
Geburtstag at the beginning of the year. 

The musicians had all gone off to 
lunch when we came to the vast Studio 
9. 

The Bavaria Atelier official said: Tl s 
our flair that thrills people." 

You certainly have to make an effort 
to see the flair in a worn "Berliner 
Sirasse." Ten years ago Ingmar Berg¬ 
man's Sell tangent 1 i (Snake’s Egg) was 
filmed on this set and since then the 
street has been used for 20 other pro¬ 
ductions, when a Berlin scene with at¬ 
mosphere. cobble-stones and old build¬ 
ings was called for in the script. 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s film ver¬ 
sion of Alfred Doblin's Berlin Afexati- 
derplatz was shot here. 

But the street's great days are over. 
The Munich weather has taken its toll 
and it has to be pulled down. 

The left-overs in those studios were 
The Never-ending Story was made are iii 
much belter condition. But the Stone- 
eater lacks a tooth aqd Snail has to dd 
without a (eeler, but by the use of a few 
mechahical tricks these creatures are 
made to seem real. 

Children cari stroke the Snail or the 
Dragon Fuchut jusf as if they were liv¬ 
ing. 

The tour presentation ends with non; 
professionals showing a dented Ameri: 
can car.used^ ih'DretBonner Sekretdrin- 
nen auf der Flttcht in die DDR, (Three 
.Bonn secretaries fleeing to East Ger- 
;!manyj:.- . ■ 

,J The tour has lasted 90 minutes, the 
time it takes to screen a full-length film'. 

. Those yy|t 9 arrange the, tour do not want 
! ' it to beany fohgcr; ■’ 1J ‘ 

• Much more could be shown but nor 
dine would concentrate, officials believe^ 

■ ‘ ‘"'Losses could be covered by special 
• tours.There is a continuous demand for 
. ;,yiP loins costing up to DM10,000. 

!' ! ., Some would like to bei guided through 
‘ the set submarine by the main actor in 
The Boat , Jilrgen Prbchnow and others 
would like to be guided through a toiir 
or the sets by Sabine Sauer. 

‘ ..Others would like to mix the. amusing 
with advertising, A firm for steel drills 
: could show its products In the pit shaft 
■ used for filming Roti Erde. 

It doesn’t matter that everything in 
the studios is only a set. Bavaria Atelier 
deals in fantasies; .. 

" Martin Oehlen - 

). ... (Kdlncr Stath-Aozolgor,Cologne, 9 August 1986) 
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C ouples who sue for divorce are of¬ 
ten unwittingly keeping up a family 
tradition, Gottingen psychotherapists 
say. They are the victims of a vicious 
circle. 

In a four-year project backed by the 
Scientific Research Association (DFG), 
staff of Gottingen University depart¬ 
ment of psychotherapy and social ther¬ 
apy found (here was often a pattern of 
disturbed relationships within families. 

Parents and grandparents, often un¬ 
cles and aunts too, had made a failure of 
marriage. 

In many cases they had, as it were, in¬ 
herited from their parents and families 
the reasons for marital failure. Couples 
whose parents have not lived happily to¬ 
gether have never really known whal it - 
is like. 

They lack a model for a stable and 
successful relationship, psychologists 
say. They lack the experience needed to : 
choose, a suitable partner and don't 
know what it takes to make a success of 
love. 

Children identify most intensively 
with their parents' feelings and have a 
keen sense of the quality of relations be-. 
tween their mother and father. 

Thirty-eight marriages either falter¬ 
ing or on the rocks were investigated as 
part of the research project, with' ther¬ 
apy under the supervision of family 
therapist Giintcr Reich. 

Relationship patterns were frequent¬ 
ly found to have been taken over from 
the parental generation even though 
parents themselves might not have sepa¬ 
rated or been divorced. 

Whether a serious, unresolved mari¬ 
tal crisis results in divorce will always 
depend on a wide range of criteria, such 
as social background and economic cir¬ 
cumstances. 


BEHAVIOUR 


Divorce is often a family 
habit, says survey 


Even in the few grandparental marri¬ 
ages superficially described as having 
been successful closer scrutiny often re¬ 
vealed exact prefiguration of the marital 
cohflicts of the couples investigated. 

. Sexual conflict and clashes over pow¬ 
er, subordination, and control most fre¬ 
quently recurred: , 

This vicious circle cannot, experts 
say. be broken because many sons and 
daughters arc unable to sever family 
bonds and lead lives of their own. 

Choosing a husband or wife of their 
own will, they hope, enable them to 
solve their family conflicts. The partner 
is expected.to offset and fulfil all the 
shortcomings that are felt to be proble¬ 
matic about their own families. 

Those who have felt the.atmosphere 
in their parental homes to be too res¬ 
tricted hope to redress the balance by 
marrying a generous and liberal partner. 

Those who 1 have experienced nothing 
but quarrels and solitude at home hope 
their own choice of partner will give 
them the feeling of warmth and cosiness 
they feel they have missed. 

The same is true of adults who feel 
their parents made a success of marri¬ 
age. They are often keen to run their 
own marriages along the same lines. 

These are high hopes, often too much 
to expect of a partner. Marital crises re¬ 
sult. A lawyer by the name of Hans-Joa- 
chim is described as a typical case history. 
He was attracted from the outset by 
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the ‘'girlish” character and good looks of 
his wife. He set great store by her ability 
to adapt to him and by the warmth and 
intimacy he sensed in her family. 

He had often sought refuge with her 
family from the criticism to which he 
had been subjected in his own, he told 
his therapist. His wife was totally differ¬ 
ent from his mother and sisters. 

They set no store by their appearance 
but were very active intellectually. His 
mother rejected his wife as a weak per¬ 
sonality, too anxious, too shy and lack¬ 
ing in academic background. 

In their marriage he then accused his 
wife of being “naive” and not intellectu¬ 
al enough. She read too little and didn't 
show sufficient interest in his career. 
She was a drag. 

She in contrast complained of too 
little emotion in their relationship. The 
original reason why they married even¬ 
tually emerged as a ground for divorce. 

The influence of their parental homes 
continued to predominate and neither 
he nor his wife succeeded in leading a 
family life of their own. 

Most young couples who took part in 


the project had been unable to estibh 
a separate and independent family!! 
with a clear dividing line from 
influence. v . ^ 

: Parents continued to be the hub, 
their lives. They were often the mosij. 
portant confidants and continued ion 
crcise influence and control over *■ 
family lives of their grown-up child Ka • 
Young married couples remalK 
“sons” and “daughters” rather thaul* 
coming husbahds and wives. They i t 
tained a constant need of parental can 
The Gottingen research scientists*, 
so looked into the effects Of separate 
and divorce. During the divorce p» 
ceedings the cfash between husband^ 
wife was found to be so paramount ifc 
children and their needs tended m 
badly neglected and children ofa 
faced serious problems of allegiance. 

■ In many cases parents' proi$staiiE 
of interest solely in the children’s «A 
being were a mere pretence.' 

The clash over custody assumed i 
sadder significance, with children oDc 
being used as allies and bargains 
counters. 

The Gottingen psychotherapists i 
vise comprehensive family therapy L 
cases where a marriage is on the ro<k 
Therapy must include the<T^i 
parents ns the only way to e|i«aitas¬ 
sets in relationships that are VssAtA 
down from one generation to the next. 

Sign'd Laika-Jolmt 
(General-Anzcigcr, Bonn, 16 Augusi ML 


Looking for the man behind the 
suppressed inner pig dog 



Y oung men are often not whqt they 
feel they ought to be. Well aware of 
conventional standards and ideals of 
manliness, many 20- to 40-year-old 
men now feel these conventions weigh 
heavily on them. 

Traditional values and classical attri¬ 
butes of manliness are called into ques¬ 
tion even though new ones do not yet 
exist. 

Being a man is no longer a matter of 
course; it is something'that can only be 
learnt with difficulty. 

Being a “real man” is very hard and 
not.belng one is most alarming, a Berlin 
survey says, because one’s self-esteem is 
then immediately under attack. . 

Men's Views of Themselves is the ti¬ 
tle of the survey, compiled by Dieter 
Bpngers of the psychology department 
at the Technical University. 

Thirty-six 20- . to 40-year-old men 
were Interviewed. They were open in¬ 
terviews on women and sex, views of 
one’s body and views on manliness in 
this context. 

Interviews may have been open but a 
number of leading questions (although 
notin the legal sense) were asked. ; •' 
This approach, rather than a lengthy 
questionnaire and random statistical 
samples, was required.because' the ex¬ 
perts had neglected the subject of being 
a-man, becoming a man,.and manliness, 
Dr Boqgers said, . , . 

There was an almost total lack of 
systematic basic data. 

Seventy-five per cent of the men in¬ 
terviewed held the Abltu f*, or school¬ 
leaving certificate and' university en¬ 
trance requirement,, so many of the sur¬ 
vey’s findings'may :dpply primarily to 
yourig men, with - above-average educa¬ 
tional qualifications^ '... •!, • .'i• •' 

Part >of their experience is that, their 
sense - of self-esteem is notyet very 
stable. ij •••• • 

Many 1 of the nien Interviewed ad nil t- 


ted. to serious tension between thiu 
views oii manliness and manly 
and their view of themselves. 

Measuring themselves in terms oftbeir 
ideal, they suffer from feelijigs of inadeq¬ 
uacy. This phenomenon, often noted aw 
occasionally termed the crisis of nan' 
ness, is seen by Dr Bongers as follows. 

Men learn early to suppress their 
feelings and impulses and to be gj“ d 
by external standards, such as 
men don't do.” . 

Those who are guided by these st 
ards earn outward recognition, a w ) 
assuming they succeed, and affirms 
of their ego. . 

The result is a vicious circle 
the main objective Is not .to 
sonal needs but to earn the recogm 
and approval of others. * 

What Germans call the 
the alter ego standing fo r 
emotions and needs, especial y ^ 
ones, is suppressed in the process. 

This combination of suppressuif*^ 
tions and aiming for the praise^^r 

is ipeyitybtoriftAnndM* fragile 

impressively demonstrated, u* ot 

says, by men .whose wives lea ve . 
suddenly become unemployed. ^ 

•.. An Issue on which no quesiio - ^ 
asked but which.came to the 10 ^ 

terviews.pfogressed .was fear ot 

and the fear of rejection-. ■■ ^ 

In nearly all interviews it.** 1 ’ ^ 
by. • thesmen. themselves. 
afraid of being engulfed and ^ 

of not being taken seriously , 01 .. jf 
ingdependent, ■ ‘ ■' 

t They- frequently equated om 
ties -With dependence. Seinei ot .jj, 

interviewed seem to have 
maintaining their integrity.’ • ‘ ‘ l “-'m 
■ Others areUdsS Afraitf of 
than of losing this sense of p™ JJ& 

This fear .af-bindln^/felations^ 
heightened by) the 
n',: j:,O bnflhutfd onyphdd 113 ■ • 


■ EDUCATION ■ j 

Si! Non! Doch! j 
Language must 
interesting be 

I " n America, teachers of German use all 
their imagination tq make their classes 
interesting. They have to. They are in 
competition with other language classes, 
especially French and Spanish. 

And smaller classes can threaten a 
teacher’s livelihood. So students are first 
lured and then everything is done to keep 

them. , 

This was the main topic when 400 del¬ 
egates gathered in Berlin for, the 54th 
conference of the American Association 
of Teachers of German. They heard how 
the old grammatical grind, the wading 
through dry lesson after dry lesson has 
long since disappeared. 

This cut-throat competition and the 
extent to which recruiting students has 
become important came to light during 
die conference. 

The rheme was iiow teachers can make 
German attractive to students. Delegates 
discussed how to arouse in students the 
need tp hear spoken German. 

Teachers were told about how music 
and visual aids can enliven classes. 

Because teachers can lose their jobs if 
they can’t get and keep pupils, the use of 
geographical information has taken on an 
urgent importance. And this is where the 
city of Berlin comes in. 

Professor Weiss of the University of 
Minnesota explained. “We chose Berlin 
because the par ticipanI*» emit innu-il 
to a specISToegree with the problems of 
the reality of post-war Germany”. 

Berlin orientated slides, cassettes and 
leaching materials were on offer from ed¬ 
ucational publishers as well as from the 
Goethe Institute and Inter Nationes. 

In addition to that Berlin was also ap¬ 
proached from a sociological and literary 
angle. The literature of guest-workers 
and Yiddish and Berlin in the 1920s 
were discussed in the context of Berlin 
and it’s tradition as a cultural melting pot. 

At present about 16 million people are 
learning German abroad, says the head 
of German cultural department of the 
Foreign Office, Barthold C. Witte. 100 
million people in Europe are native 
speakers of German-. 

In his welcoming address he put the 
question to himself of why the govern¬ 
ment are so interested in promoting Ger¬ 
man abroad despite the fact that 50 per 
cent, in the 14 to 19 age-group 84 per 


cent, of its citizens can speak the lan¬ 
guage of Shakespeare and J.R. 

His. answer was that the teaching of 
German was of particular importance for 
government foreign policy, which is 
aimed at- promoting dialogue under¬ 
standing and cooperation. 

Whoever can speak German he said, 
“is a belter partner.” 

The value of language he added “lies 
not just in its use as a means of communi¬ 
cation but also in its capacity to arouse 
interest in foreign cultures and peoples." 

Efforts to. promote interest are being 
applied particularly in European coun¬ 
tries,. Japan, the U.S.A. and China. 
Among other things radio posts, posters 
and financially supported studenl-cx: 
change programmes; are .being used to 
promote interest.■•. 

Next year in American schools, stu¬ 
dents are very likely to experience Berlin 
as mi attraction. Teachers got to know 
Berlin, during the confcrcnce.Thcy tra¬ 
velled on the rapid transit system or 
strolling along the Kiirfurstcndamm. 

Those who were interested in collect¬ 
ing teaching material were advised to 
lake advantage of post offices, banks and 
Department stores for forms, informa¬ 
tion leaflets and advertisement posters. 
As it was the summer sale period a rich 
harvest was promised to all. 

Elisabeth Binder 

(Der Tagcsspifgel, Berlin, i August I9KA) 




Continued from page 12 

women. There is an obvious contradic¬ 
tion in the desire for dependence on 
women as creatures of low standing. 
Erotic attraction stands in constant con- 
t rast to fear and contempt. 

The tales men told about their first 
great love and how they got to know 
ilicir purifiers in.uL sh>m *dn"*li “I the 
myth of man as the great philanderer. 

Only two men said they had taken the 
initiative. The remainder had either 
been approached by the woman, had 
somehow become involved or had got to 
know their partner while out dancing. 

Women were more to the fore in end¬ 
ing a relationship too, calling it a day in 
well over 60 per cent of cases. Jilted 
men felt deeply upset too. 

Surprisingly few men attach much im¬ 
portance to their own bodies and their 
own sexuality, arguably because they 
suppress feelings emanating from it and 
stay at arm's length from their bodies. 

A further reason may be that the ide¬ 
ology of manliness merely requires the 
body tp.be a working instrument, reduc¬ 
ing sexuality mainly to the factor of be¬ 
ing ready, able and willing whenever the 
need arises. Renate I. Mr eschar/ 

■ (ieuischerforschungsdienst 

(Dpr Tagesspicgel, Berlin, 3 Augusi 1986) 


Theology and women: German 
takes up Dutch offer 

RHEINISCHE POST 

H edwig Meyer-Wilmes-Muller, a 
Catholic theologian from Miinster, 
has been appointed lecturer in feminist 
theology at the University of Nijmwe- 
gen, in'Holland. 

Frau Meyer-Wilmes-Miiller. a 32- 
year-old, has a four-year-old boy. The 
post, established just two years ago, is 
the only one of its type in Europe.’ 

Efforts to change the patriarchinl na¬ 
ture of the church and the traditional 
disadvantages and discrimination which 
this has meant for women hove been 
usually treated with scorn and derision. 

The appointment oF Frau Mcycr- 
W Mines-Mu Her is a new chapter in the _ 
history of a young theological move- Frau Meyer-WUmes-MUIIer ... aett- 
ment intent on changing the church's | ng a trend? (Hioiu: dp«» 

treatment of women. . . for a new liturgical form and the revi- 

Another chair of feminist theology is sion of 0n - niage q 0( j unacceptably 
to be set up next month in another patriarchal in nature. 

Dutch centre, Utrecht. But Germany Thc || ieo logian secs the relationship 
has none at any of us Protestant and Ca- ^ ^ ha||de#| down imagc of G od, such 

thulic faculties. as in the most important Christian pray- 

Frau Meyer-Wilmes-Muller said ..Q ur p nt | lcr ” > ns being a major dilcm- 
“Gcrman universities don’t hold out any 

prospects for feminist theologians/' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of lhc 

Thc movement which hart been sue- :lls „ Uteologienl concepts .re 

ecssful in America, owes ns existence wilh , lla sculinc bins. On the 

she said "less to Umversit.es and more I hanil lhc idea ot „ masculine God 
to the involvement of women s groups ^ ^ ted ai aI1 imaBC , but us 

in church conferences und mining col- ^ confjr ^ ation n [ mall . superiority. This 

,0 & cs - , .. . belief has persisted to the present day.” 

•JrX awh^'lh^parishes who have on As the father is in heaven so shou.d 

i unwavering belief in Christ, but who he be on earth. The earthly father cume 
■ feel thev have been enlightened about to occupy a heavenly rank in the fam.ly 

I their position by the analyses of feminist itself. This h.crarchy she said ■ became 

> theology deep-rooted in the family and its our 

Meyer-Wilmes-Muller has definite duty to uproont. ... 

goals. She wants to see women being ad- However she sees attempts to Inbel 
i mined to the priesthood, quotas giving Jesus as a feminist as unproductive. I 
1 women parity with men on governing have to ask myself she said “if that is 
boards and changes in concordat con- really necessary in order to understand 
' tracts with corresponding alterations ourselves better as women. J personally 
r for lay-people, so that women can get don’t think it is. We're trying to pass on 
y the chance to to work in the field of the- to Jesus something which Chrislology 
J ological science. basically can’t afford to do.” 

The feminist theologian defends her Hedwig Meyer-Wilmes-Miiller and 
• rigid demands for a quota system for theologians like her, in view of the prox- 
B women. Appeals she said, “whether imity of their efforts to'overcome sex- 
- ma de around the country, in the politi- ism and to achieve internal equality in 
i- cal arena or in the church itself are not the church, consider themselves to be 
c enough. Regulations are necessary to acting very much in the tradition of lib- 
give our vision more of a chance of be- eration theology, 
coming a reality:’’ Matthias Hoenig 

i) She also wants to carry on the search (Rhclnischc Post. DiUseldorf. 8 August 1986) 
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HORIZONS 


Germany’s only ombudsman 
hands in complaints book 


Ombudsman is a Scandinavian term for 
an official appointed to investigate com-, 
plaints against government departments. 
The Swedes appointed the first, in 1809. 
Germany has had only one so Tar dealing 
with non-military affairs. Johannes Bapt¬ 
ist. Rdsler Is retiring on health grounds 
after 12 years as ombudsman in the 
Rhincland-Palatinate. He was a Chris¬ 
tian Democrat member of (lie Land as¬ 
sembly before taking on the job. 

J ohannes Baptist Rosier, ombudsman 
in the Rhincland-Palatinate, retires 
til jhc end of this year with much praise, 
for the way he has'handled the job. 

Docs the ndministration of a constitu¬ 
tional stale require n middleman be¬ 
tween the governors and the governed? 
Has the office of ombudsman been of 
value? Why is Rosier the only one in the 
country? i , 

The experts have taken up the ques¬ 
tion. A brochure dealing with the effec¬ 
tiveness of the office and how it could 
he supervised lias been issued. 

A taste of its lucidity from (he final 
sentence: “Since such perception pro¬ 
cesses once more pre-.suppase specific- 
group standards, it can be shown that 
the rcsponsivity concept is an adequate 
instrument for establishing examples of 
sped fie-group opinion of an adminis¬ 
trative control system.” Yes. 

Rosier, 64, is a small, genial man, a 
little plump perhaps. From the Sudeten- 
land. He is a Catholic and has a touch of 
Bohemian cunning mixed with newly- 
acquired Rhineland prudence and hu¬ 
mour. 

His father was an executive in a weav¬ 
ing mill. He studied political science, 
taught religious studies in a trade school 
and was for many years a member of the 
state parliament, eventually its presi¬ 
dent. 

He has a talent for being able to talk 
to the man-in-the-street with the same 
ease as to VIPs. He knows about peo¬ 
ple's pleasures and their disappoint¬ 
ments.. 

In short, he js a man and not an ad¬ 
ministrative control system. 

What can be assessed, perhaps, are 
the statistics. The Rhineland-Palatinate 
legislation of 1974 setting up the om¬ 
budsman — it is generally regarded as 
the best legislation of its kind in the 
world — defines the ombudsman's task 
as being to look into petitions to the 
state parliament nnd the petitions com¬ 
mittee and any other form of complaint 
concerning offices subject to parliamen¬ 
tary control where citizens maintain 
that they have been dealt with in an ille¬ 
gal or unsuitable way. 

‘ Over the past 12 years Rosier has re¬ 
ceived and read more than 28,000 peti¬ 
tions, or he has listened to them on the 
telephone in his Mainz office or in the 
consul t at ions he has held all over the 
country. 

He snid that he has spoken to about 
7,(Kill people during his period in office. 
“In fuel you cun double that figure be¬ 
cause people bring their wives with, 
them or a neighbour. Sometimes tjicre 
have been whole groups,” he said. 

There is no way of calculating the ef¬ 
ficiency of such a job. When one matter 
is being dealt with, frequently someth¬ 
ing else crops up in conversation. A 
man drinks, a marriage is on the rocks. 


trouble with the children, serious illness 
and anxieties. 

Many have said after an interview 
with Rosier: “You are the first to have 
listened to me." 

Many visit him although they know 
that he cannot effect a judicial ruling, 
involve himself in any legal proceedings 
that have not yet been concluded, pre¬ 
vent a bankruptcy, agree to pay any¬ 
one's depts or act as a referee in family 
disputes. 

Rosier said: "I can say that 1 don’t 
agree with something, but I can do noth¬ 
ing about it myself. But I’ve always ap¬ 
plied what I know about life to this job. 
Someone who has been preparing for 
the interview for days on end, comes to 
see (lie, perhaps after any number of 
sleepless nights. I have to regard the in¬ 
terview to discuss the problem as just as 
important as he or she does, whether I 
can.help of not.” 

the statistics have to be considered 
with this in mind. They cannot be com¬ 
plete because not everything done in 
such an office can be recorded. 

About 20 to 25 per cent of the peti¬ 
tions handed into the ombudsman's of¬ 
fice are Inadmissible. Lawyers working 
in the office look at petitions closely be¬ 
fore ruling they are inadmissible. 

On'average over the years something 
could be done about a half of the peti¬ 
tions presented to Rosler’s office. In 
these cases it was possible to offer citiz¬ 
ens advice ip aid th 6 m further. 

People between 40 and 50 are the 

F ormer Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
has turned film-maker. His produc¬ 
tion for television called A Man and his 
City, is a portrait of Hamburg, where he 
was born and grew up. 

The film is not sentimental. It reveals 
his ambivalent attitudes to the city: his 
affection, his love of the Hanseatic tra¬ 
ditions of the historic seaport; and his 
detached view of its importance. 

Hamburgers are too careless with the 
term “world city'* he says. He sees Ham¬ 
burg as more a mixture of stolidity and 
things rural. It is also both sympathetic 
and alooL 

Schmidt says the Hamburger's patri¬ 
otism clouds the fact that Lubeck playr 
ed a more significant role in the Hanse. 

Hamburg was once thought of as The 
Gateway to the World. But it had now 
lost its dominant position in world trade 
nnd had instead become a centre for 
service industries. 

It had a reputation as a media city, 
but (his was not entirely justified. It had. 
for example, no national daily. 

, The city on the Elbe was..where 
Schmidt grew up arid came to promin¬ 
ence qs a senator in the State assembly 
(his handling of the flood disaster of 
1962 when he cut through red tape and 
called in the army to help has become 
almost legendary).. 

He went to Bonn as a Federal Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, 'and then became a 
Cabinet Minister and evenually Chan¬ 
cellor. 

But the film is not merely a prosaic 
commentary: Schmidt is captured both 
With his Lotsenmutze (a harbour pilot’s 
hat similar to q variety of maritime 
headgear popular in the north of Ger¬ 
many) and without. 

..The camera skills of directors Istvan 


largest group of people who present pe¬ 
titions to the office, followed by the 50 
to sixty-year-olds, then the 60 to seven¬ 
ty-year-olds. : • ‘ 

In a breakdown of professions pen¬ 
sioners and retired civil servants are in 
the majority, followed by white-collar 
Workers, housewives, farmers and wine¬ 
growers. The smallest group to appeal 
to the ombudsman is made up of manual 
workers and students. 

People in small villages and commu¬ 
nities are more likely to turn to the om-' 
budsman than people living in medium 
to large towns and cities. 

What problems do people bring to 
the office? Up to 1980 they involved 
matters concerning building legislation 
in the main. Since then the penal system 
has been top of the ombudsman's prob¬ 
lem list and more arid more cases in¬ 
volving penal system complaints are be¬ 
ing presented to the office. 

The reason for this is simple; Fewer 
new prisons are being built and there 
are more and more prisoners. 

And the cases? One man, who has to 
read thousands of these cases, is bound 
to have sleepless nights. 

Rosier referred, for example, to the 
obliquehess of the law. Some years ago a 
man went to the mayor of his town and 
asked if he could build a little wooden 
house in the country. The mayor said: 
"Buy some land and build your house." 

The citizen took this as official per¬ 
mission. But it wasn't. The mayor had 
gone beyond his jurisdiction. 

Then paragraph 35 of federal build¬ 
ing legislation, the compendium for the 
officials concerned, came into it. 

Rosier said: “Every year I have the 
same thing. A citizen is at variance with 
the law. and I can do nothing about it." 

In matters involving the penal system 
the question of creating ft precedent 
predominates, according to the retiring 
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Ex-Chancellor Schmidt 'at work ... 
jducka and lakes. . . (Photo; AP) 

iBury and Reiner Sch&ffer ate under¬ 
lined in the, opuleql sequences q^.lqqd 
and water and frpfn the,air..There..are 
;soft lights oq;the,Lombard .bridge .a^d 
; the city.lights in'the streets and onthe 
buildings round the Binnenalster?— 





Out of the gutter and into a mattress at 
Whisky Ranch — for 800 marks a night 


Prudenco, humour and a little cunt 
ing ... Johannes Baptist RSsler. 

ombudsman. He said he could well e- 
derstand why the law wasreluctantt 
be lenient in certain individual cm 
Immediately another case is presemd 
calling for equal treatment. News ge 
about very quickly. 

Obviously there are people in prison 
who know just how to draw i ipipeti- 
tion, the same style is a give-jM/- >• 
Rosier has insisted that "weteJA'w , 
more lenient with one another, hopk 
in prison have shown 1 that there is sit 
such a thing as Christian compassion. 

This attitude has cropped up tint 
and time again in his annual reports tlui 
have not always been received by * 
CDU colleages and the governmeiu 
with enthusiasm. 

He tells of the case of a prisoner vV 
asked tu be moved to another prison* 
that his wife could visit hint more oft® ] 
The request was rejewed 

Continued on page 16 

There are the city sounds: ships in¬ 
cus, bells chiming, ducks quacking. ' 
The camera avoids wallowing 
beauty; it maintains a comfortable rela¬ 
tionship with the viewer.- • . 

Schmidt is shown in from of his raw¬ 
est house in the suburb of Lange 
on one of the flat-roofed ferries tj 1 ' P- 
llic Alsier in the centre of ihe city. ■ 
offices of the weekly Die Zen, where 

is a senior editorial executive; an P 

ing a classical piece on the P ial ]°: ^ ! 

He delves into Hamburg, talking^ . 

ease about Brahms and Bac '. 
Thomas Mann and ■ about a 
Heine, who described.-.Hwijbjjg 
marketplace for.shabby merchi ■ . , 
The rain, comes. It Pf, UI ' s 'L ir y l ^ 
camera sweeps into the old su 
Pauli, home, of the Reeperbahn, W ^ 
light district. “Hamburg peoi%. 

dares Schmidt, “don't go 

■ s&TffffessS* 

ity, customs, manner of dress *5 the 
ing inclinations such as polo 
• derby race meeting. 

\ He brings peo ple^nto the p d ^ 

!: pecially the/skiUedJvorkers; 

i; yards. Businessmenare ^ 

' preference; glimpses i nt0 ffjLu er aod 
with their trimming?,of soft | e 

mahogany. ' - V, n ; t |ie# 

■ Schmidt speaks warmly. Wjjjg. 

: mayors of. the 1950a and 1 

; particularly;; ful&qme abouL«*r ^ 

! Weichmann. ... 

t But he is .more :t. 0 sep',ed;. SP» ^ 

| own party^;Socl^p.^^ s 1 
j have .chatige.^',he !says. r C ^ 

! have thefc-jo 6 t| in ; the ^ 

\ orient, Whefeihdit irdtltff now- - 


T he most expensive accommodation N 
in Hamburg costs around 800 ti 
marks a night (4Q0 American dollars or 
250 pounds sterling). 1 

For that you get a mattress on the (< 
floor in a big room with 11 others plus 
transport to the front door. n 

The place has earned the nickname of fi 
the Whisky Ranch. It’s not for the weal- t 
thy, although they might be found there, t 
It’s for drunks. The legless variety that 
don’t know where they are anymore and > 
who have become a danger to them- £ 
selves and to others. ^ 

It is Germany’s only specialist sober- < 
jng-up unit, the Zentralambulanz fur i 
Betrunkene. It is not a profiteering pri- i 
vately run organisation. It is run by the 
City of Hamburg. 

The cost used to be 100 marks cheap¬ 
er, but the Senate (executive) has de¬ 
cided that they want to try and recoup 
some of the constantly overrun yearly 
budget of 2 million marks and the 1.2 
million marks outlaid to buy the build¬ 
ing, a former innoculation clinic att¬ 
ached to a hospital. 

The centre shifted here, in the inner- 
city suburb of St Georg, near the main 
station, earlier this year from St Pauli, 
near the Reeperbahn. 

Eighty per cent of the clientele are 
not able to pay. Sixty per cent are social 
welfare recipients. The rest come trom 
all levels of society. Some pay through 
their medical insurance companies ami. 
wcauimhly, < 1 llicf a puy mall. 

The accommodation itself now costs 
500 marks a night and transport up to 
almost 300, depending on how far you 
are carted and by which of several am¬ 
bulance organisations. 

A doctor is on duty round the clock 
and so are nursing aides. There are a to¬ 
tal of 10 nursing aides, five cleaners and 
a policeman permanently on duty at the 
front door. The doctors are rostered 
from the public health system. They do 
about one shift a year there. 

Clients who get violent are not jabbed 
with a nice tranquilising shot. They are 
manhandled into one of four cells, the 
door is locked, and the heating is turned 
up until the temperature reaches be¬ 
tween 25 arid 28 degrees Celcius (be¬ 
tween about 77 and 82 Fahrenheit). 

Whisky Ranch staff say that , in the 
dim light, the heat works quickly, leav¬ 
ing most clients sleeping peacefully af¬ 
ter a few minutes.—. and usually snoring 
loudly. 

The sterile image of the former innoc¬ 
ulation centre has been retained. The 
floors are tUed ^^tri^wajl^poaied with j 
a lacquer iWmch makes cleaning easy. 

Wash basins, -lavatQries-and cisterns 

arc made of steel and are set into walls.- 
They are. just &bout impossible to da¬ 
mage and cause injury only with diffi¬ 
culty. The renovation was done: with the 
accent on function. Style ran a poor sec¬ 
ond. The cells have naked wplls and. 
heavy-duty wooden doors without han¬ 
dles. '. 1 ■ . 


Now one in eight is a women. Some¬ 
times we have three or four in one day.” 

Women once would drink at home. 
Times are a changing. Now they go with 
(or perhaps without) the men to the pub. 

Whisky Ranch, known by the author¬ 
ities and staff as ZAB, its initials, was 
founded in 1974 mainly as a means of 
taking the pressure off hospital outpa¬ 
tient wards and police stations. 

The immediate reason was that five 
young drunks died in police cells within 
a year because overworked station staff 
had been unable to keep a close enough 
eye on occupants. Hospitals were hav¬ 
ing constant difficulty with drunks caus¬ 
ing disturbances. 

But despite the success of the centre, 
which handles more than 5,000 cases a 
year, no other centre in Germany has 
adopted the idea. 

Inmates are released in between half 
an hour and six hours. They must, says 
Nitsch, be able to walk straight and 
know where they are. It is not a home 
for the homeless. 

He tells the story of a Danish holiday¬ 
maker who was arrested by station po¬ 
lice. “He was extremely embarrassed 
when he woke up and found himself 
looking at the sterile walls. His clothes 
were filthy and lie couldn't leave in 
them". 

So he had a shower and then took 
some clothes from an emergency war¬ 
drobe kept fur this sort of predicament. 

Niueli “We £ul the clothes, buck 
freshly laundered together with a thank 
you letter." 

It is just after midnight. The doors of 
Whisky Ranch swing open to allow two 
orderlies to carry a man inside. 

The man is sleeping. His clothes are 
unkempt; his suit is stained with dirt and 
blood. His face is bruised and his nose 
looks as if it is broken. 

The wounds have already been treat¬ 
ed be the ambulance staff on the way, 
but the Whisky Ranch doctor now 
checks the man circulation and peers in¬ 
to his eyes For signs of pupil movement. 

The man is taken to the dormitory 
where his nice, white mattress is on the 


floor waiting-for him. A camera mount¬ 
ed on the wall means he will be kept un¬ 
der observation all night. 

The dormitory tonight is quiet. The 
patients are barely awake as the doctor 
makes his round; Nitsch explairis that it 
is not always that way. Sometimes they 
want to go home. They get violent as 
they are taken to the solitary confine¬ 
ment cell. 

“It gets hard sometimes. We get 
abused, we’re often attacked, but we al¬ 
ways have to stay calm.” 

It is almost six in the morning. The 
man with the broken nose wakes and 


surveys the scene. As the penny drops, 
he becomes genial. 

“Did I cause .a little difficulty.?” 
Drunk he definitely had not been. He 
remembers exactly. One or two beers in 
a pub in St Georg. 

“Maybe they put something in my 
drink." Money is missing from his wallet. 

Nitsch says; “They are often robbed. 
But more often they have just spent the 
money in their drunkenness and Can’t 
rertiember." 

Where theft is suspected, complaints 
are made. A couple who regularly 
robbed sleeping topers were recently 
caught. , 

The man with the nose gets out of 
bed, showers and leaves. He is going to 
the police to complain. 

The cleaning lady arrives. She starts 
using a hose to wash and disinfect the 
place. So it will be ready for tonight. 

Gisela Schulte 

(Dio Well, Bonn, 4 August 1986) 


Reuter Street raise Jolly Roger 
against traffic noise and fumes 


’ Continued from page 14 . 

renheit). - .... 

i that in the grounds that many similar requests had 
quickly, leav- been made and ..not all could be fill-- 
seacefqlly af- filled. .... ■. ;.!? 

maliy snoring Now the wife is dead, possibly sui¬ 
cide. The ombudsman lay awake for 
Former innoc- nights thinking about this and brooded 
retained. The over justice, the, law and .man’s inhu- 
btairied with mariitja® mam ^. V J£ 

thing easy. He is also concerted about theprbb-j 

r.and cisterns lems of “cohabitation." People livlrig to- : 
set Into walls.' gether fought for any number of rights 
issible to da- thqt previously were 1 only allowed to 
lly with dlffl- people living in ah official state of mat- 
done with the ' fimony. Now disdvantages . .; have; 
anapoorsec- • emerged, . , . • , V • 

ed wpils and . . Two people jiving together and draw-;. 

: without han- ■ ing social assistance rire aot allowed two 
• benefits to. the full ’amount. They Are 
[ s . Whisky :: consistently regarded as;a married cbu- : 


M otorists coming into Bonn from 
the Cologne motorway are sud¬ 
denly confronted with black flags bear¬ 
ing a white skull and crossbones. 

A skull and crossbones also replaces 
the “o" in the word Bonn in the corner 
of the flags. 

Visitors to the capital stop short, 
wondering if the city has been afflicted 
by radio-active fall-out. Or has Bonn 
fallen to pirates? Or does the Chancel¬ 
lor have the chief of a tribe ot cannibals 
to lunch? 

Driving <«n a little further the motor¬ 
ist discovers thftT neither fall-out, pi¬ 
rates nor cannibals are the reason why 
the people in Reuter Street have decked 
their houses with skull and crossbone 
flags, but the noise made by the 70,000 
cars that night and day drive past their 
homes. 

The residents’ anger is considerable, 
because motorists use this road not only 
to reach the government district of the 
capital but as an inner link between the 
motorways on the left and right banks of 
the Rhine. 

Gunter Dequin of the residents' cam¬ 
paign, who has a flower shop in Reuter 
Street, said: “We are the most poisoned 

Rosier has learned much. In no way 
can the ombudsman parade himself as 
the “powerful controller." ff clear but 
polite letters are sent to officials they 
are usually prepared to admit to errors 
and correct them. • *' 

Why has he remained the only om¬ 
budsman. In the Federal Republic? He 

..beli&veyU jtpomyty- v , ■ 

!• The Prime Minister, of Rhlneland- 
:palatinai0. Bernard Vogel (CDU) con¬ 
fessed to his fellow premiers in other 
Lander .that in secret he regretted that 
he had to.put up with an ombudsman. 


people in Bonn." Some of his neigh¬ 
bours can only keep the noise out by us¬ 
ing ear-plugs. Others have to spray deo- 
dants in their living rooms to.get rid of 
the car exhaust smell. 

Some paste up large posters of coun¬ 
try-side scenes from Ihe Black Forest in 
kitchens to foster the illusion of living in 
the country. 

For years Reuter Street citizens have 
complained about tlicir quality of life. 

Fifteen years ago the residents of the 
Bonn street raised the skull and cross- 
honcs for the first time. 

Because of “political differences” in 
the city the citizens have again unrolled 
their flags and will not lake them in until 
the traffic from Cologne is re-directed 
over the right-bank motorway. 

The citizens have dropped their in¬ 
tention of taking Ihe city to court for 
manslaughter. 

Gunter Dequin said: “The noise 
would have been a nuisance to us for 
ages before a court ruling would have 
been handed down." 

The proposal to build a tunnel 
through the Venusberg so as to ban the 
troublesome traffic from the streets is 
not new. ‘ 

But when the proposal was first made 
the residents of the Venusberg, fearing 
for their peace and quiet, formed a citiz¬ 
ens’s initiative. The tunnel idea was 
shelved... 

The various, citizens’ initiatives in 
Bonn now want to get together to form a 
“Traffic Forum." It is hoped that such 
an organisation would force the Bonn 
city.authorities to take some action, im 
steiad of makihg^yqgue promises and in? 
treducing cosmetic alterations." The 
buck has been continuously passed, bit 
in the past.' •:/ . : 

: The city adminisirai ion has called ■ for 

•.: .. i- 'll. .l__uj 


had to DUtupwiinanomDuusiunu. • -—r , ; 

R3.1er recently' expressed Irrtalon ^ 


unsaid. 


‘ Herbert, : Nitsch, 45, is Whisky consistently regarded as;a married cou- 
Ranch'? second in.commahd. He .says; pie, rind officials ifollow this line fairly, 
about 30 per cent of patieii'ts are regu-- .rigorously.’ ;' j 

»ars'. Some come 50 times a yea^Bur. l - Then there was the caseof a respect-. 
‘here are many who come just once and able, poor WiaoW who. SuddOnly jiad.tO; 
never again. They come from,- all sec-:- proyidb .eyiderice,to,a Auspicious, per-: 
tioris of society^ *Trbm!trariips to'politK; 1 haps ,trialimbus; 'offipjhat ;sne dtuy., 




■and women at the congress from the . element. . 

Federal Republic. According to Gunter DeqUin an en- 

y. They were not ombudsmen and worn- eglneeriog compfahy triade the following 
eft be said, but, he derisively said, . recommendation: A wall, 1.75 metres 
chairmen of petition committee!.; : '• hlgji,’ ahoild /be bpite on.. Jh« leMnd 
'. bjie Cannot help having a Warth apot... right of Reutar $lreet;to,«i tf : ll is qule- 

for this small,; sensitive! man who has * ter - • S.i- , ;;, 

carried out his Mies iri this unusual job ' ' Th|e dtUaM Initiativengll hayciiothH 

with' such kindness and human under- Sing to do -with ■ wall-butlding l .:so they 
standlnB *' • ‘ ' - [ ■■ ••• .:v hung theifjflag6‘but even’Jilgher. v t* 

sianatrig. •,, joafrMtitanjer y ;; i: Christian Gayer. > 

' (Dl& Welti Bonn, 12 Aws«l‘ IMC) 1 /.' ■ . (Pie Welt, Bonn, 8 Aasust 198G) 


standing. 






